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JAPAN’S OBJECT-LESSONS IN NAVAL WARFARE. 


Although it may be early to deduce 
final and finely-drawn lessons from the 
naval conflict in the Far East, a num- 
ber of broad facts are available, which 
emphasize the significance of the naval 
operations and their effect upon the 
subsequent movements of the Japanese 
armies. Since modern instruments of 
warfare were introduced this contest 
has had no parallel. The present gen- 
eration has never had more striking 
and conclusive illustrations of the exact 
meaning and influence of “command of 
the sea,” of the fruits of economical 
and careful organization and war-readi- 
ness, and of the big issues which hang 
on the initial decision between the 
claims of strategy dictating concentra- 
tion for the ends of war and the clam- 
ors of a nervous people for local naval 
defence. 

The hostilities now in progress are 
the culmination of six or seven years’ 
preparation on the part of the Japan- 


ese. Probably one of the most extraor- 


dinary facts is that during part of this 
period when Japan was bracing herself 
for the present struggle, Admiral Alex- 
eieff, who had been Russian naval at- 


taché in the Japanese capital prior to 
the China War of 1894-5, was in com- 
mand of the Russian fleet in the Pa- 
cific, while General Kuropatkin, now 
in control of the Russian Army, was 
in Japan, in the midst of the war prep- 
arations, as lately as last summer. 
Keen observer as the Russian Viceroy 
has shown himself in many respects, 
he not only failed to fathom the tem- 
per of the people among whom he was 
living, and with whom in 1897-8, and 
again in 1900, during the Boxer 
troubles, he was continually associat- 
ing, but he did not recognize the mean- 
ing of the warlike measures which 
were taken in hand almost immedi- 
ately after the retrocession of Port Ar- 
thur in 1895 at the dictation of Russia. 
Admiral Alexeieff, unfortunately for 
Russia, lived in Tekio, among those 
officials of the Russian Legation who 
consistently ridiculed the Japanese peo- 
ple and treated with contempt their as- 
pirations and efforts to enter the com- 
ity of nations. To the very last Ad- 
miral Alexeieff believed that Japan 
would not dare to fight the Colossus of 
the North, whose might had time and 
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again made European statesmen pause, 
and then decide not to throw down the 
gage. 

It might be assumed from a good 
deal of newspaper comment which has 
appeared in the past two or three 
months, that this spring Russia and 
Japan were on a practical equality in 
naval strength. The truth, of course, 
is that while the fleet of Russia was 
inferior only to the forces of Great 
Britain and of France, that of the 
Island Kingdom was the least of the 
seven leading navies of the world, with 
-only half the fighting strength of Italy, 
the Power sixth in the scale. Russia 
had sixteen first-class battle-ships with 
two others nearly ready for sea, and 
five of older types, and Japan had six 
of the first-class and one older, while 
in armored cruisers Russia had an ad- 
vantage of two. It was pointed out 
by many critics who had faith in the 
“might of Russia” that even if Japan 
gained small initial successes, the Tsar 
could order out to the Far East rein- 
forcements to completely crush the 
small Navy of Japan. The fleet of the 
Island Kingdom was looked upon by 
many as an exotic which wouid be 
crippled at the first onset of war with 
a Western Power. Some observers 
were never tired of pointing out that 
practically all the battleships and cruis- 
ers, and far the greater proportion of 
the torpedo craft, had been built 
abroad, and built, moreover, in so 
short a time that it was almost impos- 
sible that the naval department at To- 
kio could have an adequate supply of 
trained officers and men to control and 
fight these mechanical instruments of 
war. The last of the six battleships 
of Japan, the Mikasa, was not 
delivered until early last year. On 
the other hand, the best qualified 
English opinion still cherished the 
high estimate of Russian naval 
power which Nelson a hundred years 
ago had entertained. These admirers 





of Russia’s fleet were oblivious to the 
fact that in the past century a fleet de- 
pending upon wind and manual labor 
had given place to ships driven by ma- 
chinery, and worked in almost 
all departments by mechanical means. 
Russia is not a country of high 


technique. So long as she was 
satisfied with small fleets for coast 
defence in the Baltic and _ the 


Black Sea, fleets which were never in- 
tended to roam the seas and take the 
offensive, she was able to man the 
ships with officers and men of fair abil- 
ity, some training, and high courage. 
In 1898, however, she decided to double 
her fighting strength in order to deal 
with the crisis in the Far East, which 
Was seen to be approaching—though 
England, not Japan, was then regard- 
ed as the probable antagonist. She 
called in the aid of foreign shipbuilders, 
with the result that the new vessels 
were soon ready for sea, but, in the 
meantime, she had failed to provide 
complements of officers and men. In 
the anxiety to impress Asia with her 
might men-of-war were sent to the Far 
East with too few mechanical ratings 
and with seamen who, on the confes- 
sion of one Russian officer, were “mere- 
ly agricultural laborers,” not only un- 
used to sea-life, but unversed in even 
the simplest mechanical knowledge. 
In January last, when the two fleets 
stood face to face in the Far East, 
practically all European naval opinion 
still clung to the belief that Japan 
would be worsted, and badly worsted, 
in the conflict at sea, because of the 
reserves Russia, it was said, could send 
out. It was generally held that the 
odds were fairly even as regards the 
strength of the opposing fleets actually 
in the Far East, but, on the other hand, 
British naval officers, at least, recog- 
nized that Japan had important strate- 
gical advantages. When the war 
opened the position in the Far East 
was roughly this:— 
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Russia. JAPAN. 
Battleships 7 6 
Armored Cruisers 4 6 
Protected Cruisers .. 7 20 
Unprotected Cruisers — 9 
Destroyers 24 19 
Torpedo Boats 20 82 


REINFORCEMENTS EN ROUTE FROM EUROPE: 


One battleship, one Armored Cruiser, 
two Protected Cruisers, and some Tor- 
pedo craft were in the Red Sea, east- 
ward bound, 


As has been remarked, Japan, on the 
eve of the war, was the smallest of the 
seven leading navies of the world. Last 
year Russia spent on her fleet nearly 
eleven million sterling, while Japan, 
for the whole of her navy, expended 
only £2,385,000, in addition to £500,000 
extraordinary expenditure, for new 
ships, &c. Consequently Russia was 
laying out on naval power nearly four 
times as much as her opponent, and 
Japan was devoting to her whole navy 
a sum equivalent to the amount spent 
by the British fleet on coal, paint and 
oil alone. During the years in which 
Japan was waiting to revenge the in- 
sult she received from Russia in 1895, 
she might have been tempted to incur 
_a heavy expenditure on her fleet and 
army in order to make sure of victory; 
instead of this the statesmen of Japan 
determined to do nothing to imperil 
the financial resources of the country, 
and the Navy Department was satis- 
fied if it could maintain what it con- 
sidered a slight margin of superiority 
over the squadron which Russia kept 
in the Pacific. Naval officers of Japan, 
many of whom have spent years in 
Russia carefully observing the organi- 
zation and standard of efficiency in the 
fleet, believed that if fairly matched in 
material, the superior training, scien- 
tific attainments, and mental quickness 
of the Japanese officers and men would 
ensure victory. Russia last year spent 


Two Armored Cruisers purchased 
from Argentina, were on their way 
from Genoa to Japan. 


£48,000,000 on her Navy and Army— 
probably more, but this is the official 
estimate; Japan, in the same period, 
provided a matter of only £7,500,000 
fer her land and sea services. 

The secret of Japan’s success lies 
very largely in the extreme care which 
was taken in adapting the national de- 
fensive machinery to the end in view, 
while a considerable sum was devoted 
to subsidies to encourage tne mercan- 
tile marine, which has furnished trans- 
ports for the Army. 

After the successful issue of the con- 
flict with China, Japan set herself to 
the creation of a new fleet. China had 
been worsted though she had several 
armored ships, and Japan had none, ex- 
cept one old battleship, the Fusoo., Sen- 
ator Hale would have concluded from 
this conflict that battleships and ar- 
mored cruisers were useless, and had 
he been an Elder Stateman of Japan 
he would doubtless have used the same 
language as he did in the Senate of the 
United States the other day, when he 
quoted the incidents of the présent war 
to support his contention that America 
should not go on building battleships 
—that, in the face of the torpedo, they 
were obsolete. This sage legislator 
declared that the lessons of the war 
showed the vulnerability and unsafety 
of battleships, and the undesirability 
of further construction of such vessels. 
If struck below the water-line, he add- 
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ed, their centre of gravity was dis- 
turbed; they turned over like a turtle, 
and everybody was drowned. In a 
word, Senator Hale argued that the 
evidence was against the building of 
any more battleships, just as some peo- 
ple in France have done for some years 
past. Japan did not suffer from such 
advisers. The Japanese were not led 
away by hasty and ill-founded conclu- 
sions. Though they never treated their 
former enemy with the foolish con- 
tempt with which the Russians re- 
garded the Japanese, they correctly as- 
sessed the personnel equation in the 
Chino-Japanese War, and made allow- 
ances accordingly. Reviewing all the 
incidents of that struggle, and looking 
forward to the clash with Russia, they 
decided that it was essential that they 
should build big ships, that it was es- 
sential that they should have high 
power of offence, that it was essential 
that they should have the thickest ar- 
mor obtainable, and, lastly, that they 
should have the advantage of speed 
over anything of equal capacity of of- 
fence and defence which they were 
likely to meet in battle, allied with 
great radius of action. They deter- 
mined that if it were worth while to 
build big cruisers, these vessels should 
have armored belts and good protection 
for the gun’s crews, so as to enable 
them, if necessary, to take their place 
in the line. The national physique 
was peculiarly adapted to torpedo war- 
fare, and while it was determined to 
build a large number of destroyers 
and torpedo-boats, it was also accepted 
by the NAval Department as their duty 
to see that nothing should be neglected 
which foresight, constant training, and 
devotion on the part of the crews could 
do to enable these crafts to be used ef- 
fectively. But it was also requisite 
that the fleet should have ships to act 
as “eyes and ears” to the battle squad- 
rons. Had the Japanese followed 
British policy they would have squan- 








dered large sums of money in building 
huge cruisers without armored belts, in 
many cases without protection for the 
guns’ crews, and even devoid of the 
margin of speed above that of contem- 
porary battleships, which is of course a 
sine qua non, 

It used to be one of the amusements 
of superficial observers to say that the 
Japanese were merely imitators. It 
was a shallow and untrue generaliza- 
tion. They accepted in naval matters 
all the guidance which the Western 
world could give them, but at the same 
time they struck out a line of their 
own. Acting contrary to all precedent, 
they created in the years following 1895 
a fleet unique in the character of its 
units. Of the battleships little need 
be said except this, that in the early 
vessels the Japanese took Sir William 
White’s Royal Sovereign and improved 
upon it, and that later on they adopted 
this same distinguished battleship-de- 
signer’s model of the Majestic, and im- 
proved upon it also. In the Mikasa, 
the last battleship to be completed, 
they acquired a vessel which, in the 
disposition of armor and the protection 
of guns, has set the fashion to the 
world. When it is said that the Jap- 
anese improved upon British models, 
it must not be forgotten that they had 
the expert advice of that pioneer in 
the designing of swift, heavily armored 
cruisers, Mr. Philip Watts, then at the 
Elswick, and that Mr. J. Dunn, one of 
the directors of Messrs. Vickers, Son, 
and Maxim, was the actual designer of 
the Mikasa. The Japanese have al- 
ways been keenly anxious to have the 
latest thing, but they have had the wis- 
dom to winnow the wheat from the 
chaff. The result of their policy is 
that they obtained six modern battle- 
ships with features which have won 
the admiration of the world. They 
built also an equal number of armored 
cruisers. No navy in the world had 
before attached such importance to the 
































latter type of ship as to build a number 
equal to the total number of modern 
battleships. These vessels are not only 
swift, with a speed from 20 to 23 
knots, but they have protective decks, 
are heavily armored on the sides, and 
each carries four 8-in. guns, firing a 
shot of 210 lb., and a secondary arma- 
ment of twelve to fourteen 6-in. quick- 
firers, in addition to twenty small 
weapons for repelling torpedo attack. 
On a displacement of from 9,400 to 
9,750 tons, they got vessels with a fighting 
value equivalent to the German battle- 
ships of the Kaiser class, and with the 
same figure of value as_ the British 
battleship Royal Sovereign. 

At the time that the Japanese were 
building these excellent ships with 
their belts, varying from 3% to T-in., 
their decks of from 2 to 3-in., side ar- 
mor above the belt of 5-in., high speed, 
good coal-carrying capacity, and great 
gun power, the British Government 
were strengthening their list of cruis- 
ers with the Powerful and Terrible, and 
eight cruisers of the improved Poverful 
type. The Powerful, it is true, has two 
9.2-in. guns, but the other eight vessels 
have no weapon bigger than 6-in., are 
without belt, and the speed of the 
-best on trial has not exceeded 21.6 
knots. The coal capacity of the Brit- 
ish ships is somewhat greater than that 
of their Japanese contemporaries, but 
it is to be borne in mind that while the 
Japanese ships have a displacement of 
less than 10,000 tons, the Powerful dis- 
places 14,200 tons, and the other eight 
ships 11,000 tons. No unbiassed ship 
designer would for moment at- 
tempt to claim that the British ships 
have been as good an investment as 
the six armored cruisers built for Ja- 
pan, while many would not quarrel 
with the assertion that the eight ships, 
costing from £600,000 to £750,000 each, 
were among the worst investments the 
British Admiralty ever made, except 
the Powerful and Terrible, of course. 


one 
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The Japanese, these so-called slavish 
imitators of the Western nations, built 
no first-class protected cruisers. If it 
were worth while to build big ships at 
great expense like the ten British ships 
mentioned above, they argued, it was 
madness to fail to give them armored 
belts. For the “eyes and ears” of their 
fleet they determined to rely on small, 

cheap, swift, heavily-armed vessels, 

many of them about the same size as 
the “scouts” which have since been 
taken in hand for the British Navy. 

They built twelve cruisers of from 
3,000 to just under 5,000 tons, each of 
the larger ones having a main arma- 
ment of two 8-in, guns, or one 12.5-in. 

piece, some vessels of quite miniature 
size, and, lastly, nine small cruisers 
without even protective decks. Acting 
in accordance with their definitely 

adopted policy, the naval authorities 
provided the Japanese nation with a 

fleet of twelve armored ships, battle- 

ships, and cruisers, and twenty-nine 
scouting vessels, at an infinitesimally 

small outlay; at the same time eighty- 

two torpedo boats and nineteen de- 

stroyers were constructed. This was 

a larger proportion of craft of these 

two types than any navy in the world, 

in proportion to size, had ever built. 

In view of the ultimate aim of fighting 

Russia on the high seas, the Japanese 

would have been told by many persons 

learned in naval matters that, useful 

as small torpedo-boats might for | 
coast defence, it would be impossible 

to employ them at any considerable 

distance from a permanent fixed base, 

and that they could not, therefore, be 

regarded as a part of the offensive na- 

val forces of the country. The Japan- 

ese had their own opinion, and they 

acted upon it. 

In the organization of their fleet the 
Japanese also followed a policy largely 
their own. The financial resources of 
the country imperatively demanded 
that only a portion of the ships should 


be 
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be kept in commission all the year 
round. On the eve of the war Japan 
had in commission only what is called 
the Standing Squadron, apart from cer- 
tain trading ships. It included the 
fine battleships Shikishima, Yashima, 
Hatsuse, Asahi, and Mikasa, together 
with ten cruisers. But they kept their 
torpedo craft almost continuously at 
work. This was the entire naval force 
which Japan had ready for action at 
the beginning of November last, when 
it was recognized that war might oc- 
cur at any moment; the rest of the 
ships were in reserve. 

That reserve was of a very real and 
efficient character. Year by year since 
Japan acquired her new Navy, paying 
for it, by the way, out of a portion of 
the indemnity of £32,000,000 provided 
by China, it had been a practice of 
the Japanese to mobilize the whole of 
their fleet. The lessons learnt during 
the operations were noted and applied. 
They had always foreseen the proba- 
bility that the army and navy would 
have to act in conjunction, and also 
that in a naval action it was possible 
that the commander of a division of 
the fleet would be struck down and a 
substitute required. The annual peace 
operations were utilized not only to 
test the efficiency of the reserves, but 
they were also carried out in close com- 
bination with the army, and it was the 
custom to embark practically all avail- 
able senior naval officersin order that 
they might profit by the cruising and 
tactical exercises, and a number of army 
officers also went afloat. In the ma- 
neeuvres in 1900, apart from officers 
actually engaged on board the mobil- 
ized vessels, the fleet included four 
rear-admirals, seven captains, twenty 
commanders, and eleven chief engi- 
neers, while junior engineer officers 
were detailed to all engine-rooms, mere- 
ly to watch the work there and gain ex- 
perience, Twenty-three officers of the 
general staff of the Japanese Army 








were also present on duty during the 
manceuyres, some being on board the 
ships, while others watched the opera- 
tions from the coast fortresses. The 
reasoning of the Japanese authorities 
was this, these exercises of the fleet 
entail a heavy expense, and it is essen- 
tial that every available officer should 
gain advantage from them, and it is 
also desirable that in view of joint 
operations, those responsible for the 
army should have full knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, the fleet. 

How, it may be asked, has this policy 
stood the test of war? Late in Octo- 
ber, Vice-Admiral Togo was detailed to 
take over the command of the Standing 
Squadron. This officer, who had shown 
his courage, ability, and high qualities 
of leadership so conspicuously in the 
Chino-Japanese War, at once took in 
hand the task of putting the finishing 
polish upon the war-training of his 
force—not “spit and polish” of old 
fame. Target practice became the con- 
tinual occupation of the ships, even 
while the negotiations were in progress. 
At the same time the admirals com- 
manding the Imperial dockyards were 
engaged in mobilizing the reserve fleet. 
The operation was carried out so quiet- 
ly that nothing more than hints as to 
what was going forward appeared in 
the Press of Japan. Had the venue of 
these preparations been Great Britain, 
every detail would have been chron- 
icled from day to day, and probably 
exaggerated, and the Government 
would have been bombarded with ques- 
tions by irresponsible M.P.’s, who 
would have pointed out that such ac- 
tion was provocative of war. Japan 
has a constitution infinitely better suit- 
ed to the waging of successful war 
than that of Great Britain, with the 
result that she was able to put on her 
armor without the rest of the world 
gaining knowledge of her action. For 
instance, at the end of October Ad- 
miral Togo became Commander-in- 


























Chief of the squadron, and put to sea, 
and the notification which appeared 
was that it had left “for an unknown 
destination.” What that destination 
Was we can now surmise. Even at 
that date Japan was preparing that 
advanced temporary base in the Elliot 
Islands which has been in some meas- 
ure the secret of the success of her 
operations in the Bay of Korea and the 
Yellow Sea. While the negotiations 
were being dragged on from week to 
week, Admiral Togo was engaged in 
preparing the groundwork of his cam- 
paign, and day by day was receiving 
further accessions of strength from the 
dockyards. 

Had Japan been a thoroughly modern 
democratic country like, say, the Unit- 
ed States, or even Great Britain, in 
which every man criticizes the plans 
of those who have made naval science 
their life-long study, Admiral Togo 
would have received many suggestions, 
complaints, and possibly even threats. 
On the eve of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties he had concentrated the whole of 
the fleet of Japan in or about the naval 
dockyard at Saseho. He had left the 
whole coast line of the islands of Ja- 
pan, which is about the same as that 
of the British Isles, unprotected, and he 
had not even dispatched a squadron to 
guard Formosa. The whole littoral of 
the empire, with the exception of Sase- 
ho and its vicinity, was without any 
local naval defence. During the Spanish- 
American War, when Cervera’s squad- 
ron was supposed to be in the neighbor- 
hood of the Cape Verde Islands, the peo- 
ple who lived on the Atlantic coastof the 
United States raised loud complaints 
that they were without protection. In 
a democratic country even the best 
strategists cannot ignore the ignorant 
outcries of the people. As a result of 
the protests of those who lived on the 
Atlantic sea coast, the plans of the 
Strategy Board were delayed, and un- 
der civilian pressure had to be amend- 
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ed. Those who had paid for the fleet 
regarded ships of war (which were 
really built in order that the venue of 
hostilities might be removed from their 
shores, and that the enemy’s coasts 
might become their frontier), as mere 
instruments of coast defence; had they 
had their way to the full extent the 
whole course of the war with Spain 
would have been changed. In Japan 
there is no many-tongued democracy 
to interfere with the schemes of the 
naval and military authorities. From 
the very first the Press was quietly, 
but firmly, muzzled as far as prepara- 
tions for war were concerned. The 
Government then sat on the shore ends 
of the cables, and those whose business 
it was to initiate and prosecute the 
campaign were left free from those 
irritations and distractions which, in 
time of war, are a source of weakness 
to every country with a free Press and 
a right of free speech in all circum- 
stances. When war is in the air si- 
lence is golden, and Japan owes not 
a little of her success to the fact that 
her trained advisers of the navy, as 
well as the army, were able to lay their 
plans without unnecessary interfer- 
ence. 

Admiral Togo, acting on the soundest 
authority, was consequently in a posi- 
tion to concentrate his fleet instead of 
dissipating it. The issue of war 
depends upon the result of the 
clash of massed forces of men 
or ships as the case may be. This 
is the basis of the naval policy of 
Germany; every ship flying the black 
eagle is kept in the North Sea or in the 
Baltic; Germany is building a navy 
which may never be little more than 
about half as strong as the fleet of 
Great Britain, but she is building it 
on the assumption that “generally a 
great sea Power will not be in a posi- 
tion to concentrate all its forces 
against us.” Her watchword is “Con- 
centration,” and that, too, was the 
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watchword of Admiral Togo. He rec- 
ognized that his fleet was much in- 
ferior to all the ships of Russia, but he 
also realized that the Baltic was 12,000 
miles away, and that he might do a 
good deal before the men-of-war from 
Western waters could reach the Far 
East, if he struck quickly with his full 
force. 

When the Japanese, irritated, but not 
deceived, by the prevarications of the 
Russians, broke off negotiations on 
February 6th, Admiral Togo had the 
whole mobilized fleet of Japan at Sase- 
ho. Directly it was decided to with- 
draw the Japanese representative from 
Russia, and to hand Baron von Rosen 
his papers at Tokio, word was sent to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the fleet. 
It reached him late on February 5th, 
and he immediately summoned a coun- 
cil, which was attended by the divi- 
sional commanders and by the senior 
captains of the fleet. These officers 
sat in solemn council throughout the 


night, and at dawn they separated with . 


everything arranged. They were in 
possession of complete knowledge of 
the disposition of the ships possessed 
by Russia; they knew not only their 
fighting value on paper, but the deduc- 
tions from that fighting value which 
could be safely made owing to the in- 
ability of the Russians to dock the 
ships for cleaning purposes; the inade- 
quate crews on board some of them, 
and the absence of any real war-train- 
ing. They were aware that Admiral 
Stark had the main body of the fleet at 
Port Arthur and had lately been cruis- 
ing; they were also aware that, appar- 
ently owing to the importunity of the 


Russian Minister at Seoul, a cruiser 


and a gunboat were at Chemulpo, while 
three armored cruisers and a protected 
cruiser had gone to Vladivostok to be 
docked and repaired; and they knew 
that a gunboat, the Mandjour, was at 
Shanghai. 
been a 


Now if the Japanese had 


thoroughly intelligent, demo- 








cratic, self-assertive people, they would 
have told the Navy Department that it - 
was out of the question to leave all the 
northern coast of Japan unprotected 
against raids by those four powerful 
cruisers at Vladivostok, within a few 
hours’ steaming of their shores, and 
the Governor of Formosa would have 
put in his claim to ships to protect the 
territory under his control. Admiral 
Togo, fortunately, had no such distrac- 
tion. He decided on his course of ac- 
tion without thought of any matter 
except the defeat of Russia. The 
Vladivostok ships might make their 
Way out te sea—as they did—and bom- 
bard one or more coast towns, but such 
a raid, inconvenient as it might be, 
could not affect the issue of the war. 
He determined, for the time, to ignore 
the isolated Vladivostok squadron, and 
to bend himself to the prosecution of 
war in a manner best adapted to lead 
to the defeat of the main body of the 
Russian fleet. 

On the morning of February Gth de- 
tailed plans for the campaign had been 
settled, orders had been issued to the 
officers concerned, and Admiral Togo, 
in order to take at once the actively 
offensive réle, swept out of sight of the 
shores of Japan (in order that he might 
defend them), and away from the men- 
acing squadron stationed at Vladivo- 
stok. Lieutenant Mutsumura, a staff 
officer under Admiral Togo, has sup- 
plied some particulars of what fol- 
lowed. The fleet was organized in 
four tactical units, and, accompanied 
by torpedo-boats and destroyers, sailed 
on the 6th. Off Mok-po, Rear-Admiral 
Uryu, Commander of the Fourth Fleet, 
was detached. amid cries of “Banzai” 
and band playing, to Chemulpo, with a 
message from Togo, running, “I con- 
gratulate you, in anticipation, on suc- 
cess.” The same night was spent by 
the other three fleets in reconnoitring, 
the seas running so high that the 
crews of the torpedo craft. wallowing 




















in the troubled waters, in the rear of the 
main body, suffered greatly. This officer 
thus describes the despatch of the tor- 
pedo vessels to Port Arthur on their 
deadly task:— 


The Sth dawned very fine. The 
squadron did not sail direct for Shan- 
tung Promontory, lest we should be 
observed by the Russians, but made 
for Yuen-tao (Kuan-toa), the Third 
Fleet leading in order to reconnoitre. 
The First and Second Fleets, flanked 
by the destroyers, followed. 

At six p.m. it was decided that the 
destroyers should attack the enemy. 

The Commander-in-Chief signalled 
“Blow up the enemy’s squadron! I 
wish success to all!” 

Some destroyers replied that they 
would succeed, while others declared 
that they would fight to the last. 

On their departure, the entire crew 
of the squadron came on deck and 
saluted. 


There had been no declaration of 
war, and it has been urged by Russian 
apologists that Admiral Stark was tak- 
en by surprise in an unfair manner. 
The conclusion from events is that, 
while the Japanese knew what the 
Russians were doing and proposed to 
do, for they had one eye upon the re- 
inforcing squadron of Admiral WIi- 
renius, then in the Red Sea, eastward 
bound, the Russians were ignorant of 
all that was happening in Japan. As 
a matter of fact, the day the Japanese 
fleet sailed, the Japanese Legation at 
Tokio still had their usual quota of 
representatives of the Tsar, and M. 
Pavloff, the Russian Minister at Seoul, 
was not unacquainted with the course 
of events. It has since become known 
that for some days he had had his sus- 
picions as to the possible action of 
Japan, and on the 8th of February the 
gunboat Koreitz was leaving Chemul- 
po to carry dispatches warning Ad- 
miral Stark, when she fell in with the 
squadron of Admiral Uryu, which Ad- 
miral Togo had detailed to clear Che- 
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mulpo harbor in readiness for the dis- 
embarkation of the advanced troops of 


Japan. It is unnecessary to recount 
the circumstances in which this ship 
and the cruiser Variag were destroyed. 
The fact is that it was the gunboat and 
not the Japanese ships, which fired the 
first shot of the war. This was, it 
has been said, an accident. In war, an 
accident, even if it has been due to the 
youngest and most inexperienced sailor, 
is no excuse for firing upon the ships 
of another nation. The Koreitz fool- 
ishly began hostilities outside the har- 
bor, and then retreated into the port, 
the Japanese following. It is a de- 
batable question whether Chemulpo 
could be regarded as neutral since the 
Emperor of Korea was unable to pro- 
tect its neutrality. The Japanese had 
determined to seize Chemulpo as a mili- 
tary base, and if the Emperor and his 
incompetent advisers at Seoul had 
cared to consider this an act of war, 
they would have been quite justified. 
No doubt the Japanese actually made 
war against this hermit kingdom as 
well as against Russia. Korea, how- 
ever, was not even a pawn in the 
game; she did not count. 

Admiral Togo, having sent off one 
division to Chemulpo, continued his 
course to Port Arthur. Here, again, 
it has been claimed that the Japanese 
success was due to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that on the night of the 8th, 
when the famous torpedo attack was 
carried out, all the officers of the fleet 
were ashore celebrating the name-day 
of the wife of the Admiral. On the 
8th a party was given by Mrs. Stark, 
and it is also true that a number of 
officers attended, and were enjoying 
themselves when the first crippling 
blows were struck by the Japanese 
torpedo craft. Other officers were at 
the theatre at Port Arthur, witnessing 
a play founded upon the coming strug- 
gle, and at the moment that the Rus- 
sian fleet was actually being decimated, 
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many of the officers were cheering a 
spectacle representing the victory of 
the Tsar’s forces—on the stage. Many 
officers were ashore, but it is an entire 
misapprehension to state that the ships 
were without executive officers on 
board. In view of the critical state 
of affairs and the knowledge that war 
might be declared at any moment, the 
holding of Mrs. Stark’s evening party 
was a grave indiscretion which will be 
handed down to later generations as an 
illustration of the manner in which the 
fate of nations may hang upon a most 
trifling event. While the whole civ- 
ilized world was holding its breath ex- 
pecting each day to hear the echo of 
the first gun which should open the 
war, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian Pacific Squadron was ashore, 
and had left his ships in the outer har- 
bor, unprotected from torpedo attack. 
In view of his failure to appreciate the 
serious impasse which the negotiations 
had reached,—he had, it must be re- 
membered, the Viceroy’s daily paper, 
the Novi Krai, always hopeful and 
boastful, published at his very door— 
his error in leaving his ships in the 
outer roadstead is not surprising. Ow- 
ing to the narrow and tortuous channel 
leading into the inner harbor, and the 
restricted deep water available there, 
this officer, no doubt anxious to give 
as little work to his subordinates as 
possible, thought it convenient to all 
concerned not to trouble to place his 
ships out of reach of a danger he did 
not apprehend, and the gravity of 
which, if he had foreseen it, there is 
every reason to conclude he would 
have under-estimated. The Japanese 
destroyers, on the night of the 8th, en- 
tered the outer harbor under cover of 
darkness, and succeeded in torpedoing 
the Russian battleships Tsarevitch and 
Retvisan, and the cruiser Pallada, put- 
ting these three important ships, as 
events have since shown, out of action 
for the remainder of the war. They 
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had to be grounded; although the Pal- 
lada is reported to have been put in 
dock for repairs, and the Tsarevitch 
to have had a mud dock constructed 
round her, the Retvisan was hopelessly 
“holed.” On the following morning 
the Japanese fleet closed in and succeed- 
ed in temporarily damaging by gun fire 
the Poltava, the Diana, the Askold, and 
the Novik. 

In commenting upon this torpedo 
raid which gave Japan the advantage 
which always lies with the belligerent 
who can get in a first decisive blow, ef- 
forts have been made to rob Admiral 
Togo and his officers of the credit 
which is due to them for their enter- 
prise, skill, and courage, but history 
will assuredly not fail to do full justice 
to the success which the Japanese 
achieved in thus placing the Russian 
fleet, fairly well-matched with the Jap- 
anese as it was, in a position of infe- 
riority so serious that for many weeks 
not a single Russian ship went to sea, 
and Admiral Wirenius, then in the 
Red Sea, almost immediately received 
orders not to proceed further. The 
damage which had been done to the 
Port Arthur squadron was so serious 
that Admiral Stark was not in a posi- 
tion to co-operate with the officers in 
command of the reinforcements, nor 
was that officer in sufficient strength 
to move forward alone. By his first 
blow Admiral Togo not only disabled 
the Port Arthur ships, but securing to 
himself by this means a marked supe- 
riority of power, he also got between 
the three Russian forces immediately 
concerned, those under Admiral Stark 
at Port Arthur, Admiral Wirenius in the 
Red Sea, and Admiral von Stackleberg 
at Vladivostok. The torpedo alone 
achieved this important strategic end, 
and from the night of February 8th, 
apart altogether from the result of the 
gun fire of next day, all the anticipa- 
tions and prophecies which had been 
previously indulged in by observers 























had to be readjusted to suit the changed 
circumstances, Admiral Togo secured 
command of the sea to a sufficient de- 
gree to permit transports to move in 
safety and pour troops into Korea, and 
he cleared the way for the two cruis- 
ers, Which were then on their way from 
Genoa to Japan. 

It has been concluded in some quar- 
ters that the success of the torpedo 
on February 8th, and on later occa- 
sions, has proved that Japan could 
have won her success if she had had 
no battleships or armored cruisers, and 
had depended entirely upon torpedo 
craft. It is a fact that so far as we 
know the guns of the Japanese fleet 
have not permanently disabled a single 
Russian man-of-war, while from the 
effect of torpedo or submarine mine, 
one battleship has been sunk with ter- 
rible loss of life, including Admiral 
Makaroff, the world-famous pioneer in 
torpedo warfare, who succeeded Ad- 
miral Stark; three battleships, the 
Tsarevitch, Retvisan and Pobieda have 
been disabled for the whole course of 
the war, so far as can be seen for the 
present; and one cruiser, the Boyarin, 
has been sunk by Russian mines, in 
addition to the torpedo transport, the 
Yenisie, and one or two torpedo craft. 
This is a list of casualties credited to 
high explosives used in torpedo or sub- 
marine mine, which may cause observ- 
ers to question whether naval war 
cannot be successfully waged with- 
out the assistance of those heavy 
ships which are now costing from 
one to one and a half millions 
sterling each, or even more. Those 
who have followed the course of the 
war, and have carefully read Admiral 
Togo’s despatches, will recognize that 
great as has been the actual and moral 
effect of the torpedo, the efficiency of 
this weapon has depended upon the 
method of its employment. The Jap- 
anese Admiral always sent in his tor- 
pedo craft at night, with a body of 
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cruisers to hang off the port as a 
screen, and, on most occasions, some 
heavy ships of the fleet have been in 


the offing. It was the menace of the 
battleships and armored cruisers and 
their guns which kept the Port Arthur 
squadron imprisoned in the harbor. 
The effect of this “fleet in being” was 
that Admiral Stark could not venture 
to sea, and it was similarly the men- 
aces of the heavy ships on April 13th 
which drove the Petropavlovsk and the 
Pobieda upon the mines which the Jap- 
anese had previously laid in the fair- 
way of the channel into Port Arthur. 
Throughout the past four months it 
has been the realization of the power 
concentrated in the battieships and the 
big cruisers under the command of 
Admiral Togo and Admiral Kamimura 
which has disarmed the Russian fleet 
at Port Arthur, and prevented the 
ships at Vladivostok from taking the 
offensive. At the same time, Japanese 
tactics have confirmed the conclusion 
that battleships and cruisers cannot re- 
main in an open roadstead with immu- 
nity, that the Power which hopes to 
employ battleships when it has not 
docks in which they can be repaired or 
mechanicians who can carry out the 
repairs, is paving the way to disaster. 
Big ships must either be secure at 
night behind adequate defences or at 
least they must keep on the move at 
sea, when they have little to fear from 
torpedo-boats and destroyers. 

The Japanese have revealed to the 
world the wide range of usefulness of 
even the smallest torpedo-boats. Pos- 
sessing only nineteen torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, good sea-worthy craft, they 
decided to form flotillas of boats of 
quite small size, and these have been 
used with success off Port Arthur in 
the depth of winter, 500 miles or more 
from a permanent base. The secret of 
this lies in the early seizure of a har- 
bor in the Elliot Islands, which has 
served as a base for all the torpedo 
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craft, and in the presence there of 
“mother ships.” Ten years ago the 
Japanese realized the need of ‘“‘mother 
ships” for torpedo craft. They ac- 
quired in 1894 an old British merchant 
vessel, now known as the TJoyohaschi, 
a ship of 4,120 tons, which they armed 
with two 4.7in. quick-firing guns and 
smaller weapons, and equipped with all 
necessary machinery and tools for the 
repair of torpedo craft, while at the 
same time providing reserves of every 
variety of stores. As soon as the war 
began, they similarly transformed an- 
other merchant ship, and have conse- 
quently had at their advance naval 
base these two most useful vessels, in 
addition to a couple of hospital ships, 
the Hakuai Maru and the Kurl, each 
built to take 292 patients. They also 
provided the fleet with a steamer built 
for picking up and cutting submarine 
cables. All these ships, and a num- 
ber of supply ships and colliers, have 
been concentrated at Admiral Togo’s 
secret base. The result is that the Ad- 
miral has been as well provided with 
facilities for repair, for dealing with 
cables, for coaling ships, for the care 
and removal of wounded to shore hos- 
pitals, as foresight and a slender purse 
could provide. 

The whole secret of the Japanese suc- 
cess may be said to lie in the fact that 
the problem of the present war was 
studied in detail, instruments acquired 
fitted for the end in view, and, lastly, 
in the war readiness of the fleet. Di- 
rectly the Government of Japan had 
decided to throw down the gage, the 
fleet, held on the slenderest leash, was 
ready to spring forward and deal that 
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first crushing blow which altered the 
whole aspect of the campaign afloat. 
The events of the past three months 
have emphasized the fact that a fleet 
is not maintained in order to show the 
flag on foreign coasts, to provide local 
defence to distant coast towns, or to 
cruise ship by ship in silly isolation, 
but must be concentrated to meet the 
strategic needs of any probable war. 
By the masterly strokes which Ad- 
miral Togo dealt at Russian naval 
power, and by the subsequent blocking 
of the Port Arthur channel, he freed 
the Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Pechili 
to the transports carrying the Japanese 
armies. He did more even than this. 
By “sealing” up Port Arthur, he robbed 
Russia of a base which the much- 
talked-of reinforcements from the Bal- 
tic hoped to gain with the assistance of 
the squadron within, disabled though 
it were, and he gave a singularly vivid 
illustration of the truth that the mere 
possession of ships with crews inade- 
quate in numbers and unskilled in war- 
like duties, is not equivalent to naval 
strength. Behind the fleet, even if 
well-manned, and under a leader of 
courage, great strategical and tactical 
ability and personal magnetism, must 
be a well thought-out organization, and 
dockyards well equipped and with am- 
ple supplies of labor for repairs. Japan 
has supplied the world with object-les- 
sons in warfare and the influence of 
the command of the sea, but above all, 
she has illustrated the fruits of intel- 
ligent, careful organization and the 
meaning of being ready for war. She 
has humbled a Power against whom 
even Napoleon could not prevail. 
Evrcubitor. 

















Green Tea and Politics itn Morocco. 


GREEN 


He was a grave, personable Moor of 
middle age, and full of the dignity that 
would seem to be the birthright of his 
race. His official position gave him a 
certain knowledge of political develop- 
ments without affecting his serene 
outlook upon life. Whether he sat out- 
side the Kasbah' of his native town 
and administered the law according to 
his lights, or, summoned to the capital, 
rode so far as the royal palace there to 
take his part in a council of the Sul- 
tan’s advisers, or whether, removed 
for a time from the cares of office, he 
rested at his ease among his cushions 
as he was doing now, this Moorish gen- 
tleman’s placid and unruffied features 
would lead the Western observer to 
suppose that he was a very simple per- 
son with no sort of interest in affairs. 
I had occasion to know him, however, 
for a statesman, after the Moorish fash- 
ion, a keen if resigned observer of the 
tragi-comedy of his country’s politics, 
and a pious man withal who had vis- 
ited Mecca in the month that is called 
Shawall, and had cast stones on the 
hill of Arafat as the custom is among 
true believers. Some years had passed 
since a letter, written by a high official 
in the intricate Arabic character, had 
opened the portals of his house to me 
and had let loose, for my benefit, 
thoughts not lightly to be expressed. 
We sat side by side on the divan in the 
patio, and we drank green tea flavored 
with mint from tiny glasses that were 
floridly embossed in gilt. Beyond the 
patio there was a glimpse of garden 
ablaze with color, and we could hear 

1 The official building and residence of the 
Kaid or Basha. 

2 The Koran. 

8 The late Sir John Drummond Hay. Min- 
isters of foreign countries are called Bash- 


adors by the Moors, the word being probably 
their corrupt form of our “ambassador.” Na- 
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slaves singing by the great Persian wa- 
ter-wheel and the cooing of doves from 
the shaded heart of trees that screened 
a granary. 

“Since Mulai el Hasan died,” said 
the Hadj quietly, “since Mulai el Ha- 
san went to his pavilion in Paradise, 
in an orchard of never-failing fruit 
through which a river flows as is ex- 
plained in the Most Perspicuous Book,’ 
troubles have swept over this land, 
even as the locust comes up before the 
west wind has risen to blow him out to 
sea.” 

He mused awhile as though the 
music of the garden pleased him, as 
indeed it must have pleased any man 
not altogether soulless. 

“Before the time of my Lord Hasan,” 
he went on, “there had been troubles 
enough. I can remember the war with 
Spain, though I was but a boy. My 
father was among those who fell at 
Ouad Ras on the way to Tanjah of the 
Nazarenes. But then your country 
would not permit these Spanish dogs 
to steal our land, and even lent the 
money to satisfy and keep them away. 
This was a kindly deed, and Mulai Mo- 
hammed, our Victorious Master, opened 
his heart to your Bashador*® and shared 
with him his innermost councils. And 
I can remember that great Bashador 
of yours when he came to this city and 
was received in the square by the 
Aguidal Gardens. Our Master the Sul- 
tan came before him on a white horse,* 
to speak gracious words under the 
green umbrella that shades the ruling 
house. 
tive Ministers are called Viziers, the Prime 
Minister being the Grand Vizier. 

4 When a Sultan appearsin public on a white 
horse it is for a sign that he is pleased; a black 


horse on the other hand is ominous to them 
that understand. 
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“A strong man was the Sultan, and 
he listened carefully to all your Bash- 
ador said, still knowing in his heart 
that this country is not as the land of 
the Nazarenes, and could not be made 


like it in haste. His Viziers feared 


change, the Ulema® opposed it when 
they could, and nothing could be done 
rapidly after the fashion of the West. 

“Then Lord Mohammed, King of the 
Age and Prince of True Believers, died, 
and my Lord el Hasan, who was then 
in the south, reigned in his stead. And 
the troubles that now cover the land 
began to grow and spread.” 

He sipped his tea with grave plea- 
sure. Two female slaves were peer- 
ing at the infidel through the branches 
of a lemon tree, but when their master 
dropped his voice the heads disap- 
peared suddenly as though his words 
had kept them in place. In the depths 
of the garden the nightingale woke 
and trilled softly. We listened awhile 
to hear the notes “ring like a golden 
jewel down a golden stair.” 

“My Lord el Hasan,” continued the 
Hadj, “was ever on horseback; with 
him the powder was always speaking. 
First Fez rejected him, and he carried 
fire and a sword to that rebellious city. 
Then Er-Rif refused to pay tribute and 
he enforced it—Allah make his king- 
dom eternal! Then this ungrateful city 
rebelled against his rule, and the army 
came south and fed the spikes of the 
city gate with the heads of the Un- 
faithful. Before he had rested, Fez 
Was insolent once again, and on the 
road north our Master, the Ever Vic- 
torious, was (so to say, as the irrelig- 
ious see it) defeated by the Illegitimate 
Men* who are from Ghaita,and his 
House’ was carried away. There were 
more campaigns in the north and in 
the south, and the Shareefian army ate 


5 Literally Learned Ones, an irregular the- 
ological cabinet, the number of whose mem- 
bers is known tono man, but the weight of 
whose decisions is felt throughout Morocco. 


up the land so that there was a famine 
more fatal than war. After that 
came more fighting, and again 
more fighting. My Lord sought sol- 
diers from your people and from the 
French, and he went south to the Sus 
and smote the rebellious Kaids from 
Tarudant to Iligh. So it fell out that 
my Lord was never at peace with his 
servants, and the country went on as 
before, with fighting in the north and 
the south and the east and the west. 
The ships of the Infidel nations came 
again and again to the Bay of Tanjah 
to see if the Prince of the Faithful 
were indeed dead, as rumor so often 
stated. But he was strong, my Lord 
el Hasan, and not easy to kill. Then 
the French took the oases of Tuat, 
which belong to the country just so 
surely as does this our Marrakesh, and 
have ever been a place of resting for 
the camels like Tindouf in the Sus. But 
our Master recovered his lordship with 
his health, and the French went back 
from our land. After that my Lord el 
Hasan went to Tafilat over the Atlas, 
never sparing himself. And when he 
returned, weary and very sick, at the 
head of an army that lacked even food 
and clothing, the Spaniards were at the 
gates of Er-Rif once more, and the 
tribes were out like a fire of thorns 
over the northern roads. But because 
he was worn out and would not rest, 
and also because the span allotted him 
by Destiny was fulfilled, my Lord Ha- 
san died near Tadla; and Ba Ahmad, 
his chief Vizier, hid his death from the 
soldiers until his son Abd-el-Aziz was 
proclaimed.” 

There was a pause here, as though 
my host were overwhelmed with reflec- 
tions and found some difficulty in giv- 
ing sequence to his narrative. 

“Our present Lord was young,” he 


6A common term of reproach used in 
speaking of Rebels. 
7 Hareem. 
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continued at last, thoughtfully; “he 
Was a very young man, and so Ba 
Ahmad spoke for him, and acted for 
him, and threw into prison all who 
might have stood before his face. Also, 
as was natural, he piled up great stores 
of gold and took to his hareem all the 
women he desired. He oppressed the 
poor and the rich so that all men 
cursed him,—privately. But for all 
that Abu Ahmad was a wise man and 
very strong. He saw the might of the 
French in the east and of the Basha- 
dors who pollute Tanjah in the north; 
he remembered the warships that came 
to the waters in the west, and he knew 
that the men of these ships want land, 
and land, and yet more land, until they 
have the earth even as they have the 
sea. Against all the wise men of the 
west who dwell in Tanjah the Vizier 
fought in the name of the Exalted of 
God, so that no one of them could set- 
tle on this land to take it for himself 
and break into the bowels of the earth, 
seeking for gold after the manner of 
the Nazarenes. To be sure, in Waz- 
zan and far in the eastern country the 
French grew in strength and in influ- 
ence, for they gave protection, robbing 
the Sultan of his subjects. But they 
took little land, they sent few to Court, 
and the country was ours until the Vi- 
zier had fulfilled his destiny and died. 
Allah pardon him, for he was a man, 
and ruled this country, like his father 
before him, with a hand of very steel.” 

“But,” I objected, “you have said 
while he lived no man’s life or treas- 
ure was safe, that he extorted money 
from all, that he ground the faces of 
the rich and the poor, ‘and that when 
he died the Marrahshis said ‘A dog is 
dead.’ How then can you find words to 
praise him?’ 

“The people call out,” explained the 
Hadj calmly; “they complain, but they 
obey. In the Maghreb it is for the 
people to be ruled as it is for the rulers 
to govern. Shall the hammers cease 
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to strike because the anvil cries out? 
Truly the prisons of my Lord Abd-el- 
Aziz were full while Ba Ahmad ruled, 
but all who remained outside obeyed 
the law. No man can avoid his fate. 
Even my Lord el Hasan, a fighter all 
the days of his life, loved peace and 
hated war; but his destiny was ap- 
pointed with his birth, and he, the 
peaceful one, drove men yoked neck 
and neck to fight for him, even a whole 
tribe of the rebellious as these eyes 
have seen. But while Abu Ahmad 
ruled from Marrakesh the land had 
peace, the roads were safe as in the 
days of Mulai Ismail,—may God have 
pardoned him! The expeditions were 
but few: the land knew quiet seasons 
of sowing and reaping; and it is better 
for a country like ours that many 
should suffer than that none should be 
at rest.” 

I remained silent, conscious that he 
and I could not hope to see life through 
the same medium. It was as though 
he looked at his garden through a red 
glass and I through a blue one. _ It 
may be that neither of us saw the real 
truth of the problem underlying what 
we are pleased to call the Moorish 
Question, 

“When the days of the Grand Vizier 
were fulfilled,” the Hadj continued 
gravely, “his enemies came into power. 
His brother the Chamberlain and his 
brother the War Minister died sudden- 
ly. No wise man sought too particu- 
larly to know the cause of their death. 
Christians came to the Court elevated 
by Allah and said to my Lord Abd-el- 
Aziz, ‘Be as the Sultans of the West.’ 
And they brought him their abomina- 
tions,—the wheeled things that fall if 
left alone, but support a man who 
mounts them, as I suppose, in the name 
of Shaitan, the picture-boxes that mul- 
tiply images of True Believers and 
are wisely forbidden by the Far-Seeing 
Book, carriages drawn by invisible 
djinns who scream and struggle but 
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must stay, and work, small spirits that 
dance and sing. The Christians knew 
that my Lord was but a young man, 
and so they brought these things, and 
my Lord gave them of his riches, and 
conversed with them familiarly as 
though they had been of the House of a 
Grand Shareef. But in the far east of the 
Maghreb the French closed the oases 
of Tuat and Tidikelt without rebuke, 
and burnt the villages and destroyed 
the true believers with guns containing 
green devils and said, ‘We do all this 
that we may venture safely abroad 
without fear of robbers.’ Then my 
Lord sent the War Minister, the Kaid 
M’heddi el Menebhi, to London and he 
saw your Sultan face to face. And 
your Sultan’s Viziers said to him: ‘Tell 
the Sultan of Morocco to rule as we 
rule, to gather his taxes peaceably and 
without force, to open his ports, to feed 
his prisoners, to follow the wisdom of 
the West. If he will do this, assuredly 
his kingdom shall never be moved.’ 
Thereafter they took the Kaid and 
showed him their palaces, their pleas- 
ures, and the power of their devil-ships 
that move without sails over the face 
of the waters, and their unveiled wom- 
en who pass without shame before the 
eyes of men. Now though the Kaid 
said nothing he remembered all these 
things, and when he returned and, by 
the aid of your own Bashador in Tan- 
jah, prevailed over the enemies who 
had set snares in his path while he 
fared abroad, he stood before the face 
of my Lord and told him all he had 
seen. Thereupon my Lord Abd-el-Aziz 
sought to change that which had gone 
before, to make a new land as quickly 
as the stork makes a new nest, or the 
boar of the Atlas, whom the hunter 
has disturbed, makes a new lair. And 
the land grew confused; it was no 
more the Maghreb, but it assuredly was 
not as the land of the West. 


8’ The Rogui, known throughout Morocco as 
Bu Hamara (Father of the She Ass), is the 
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“In the beginning of the season of 
change the French were angry. ‘All 
men shall pay an equal tax throughout 
my land,’ said the King of the Age, and 
the Bashador of the French said, ‘Our 
protected subjects shall not yield even 
a handful of green corn to the gath- 
erer.” And when the people saw that 
the tax-gatherers did not ‘travel as 
they were wont to travel, armed and 
ready to kill, they hardened their 
hearts and said, ‘We will pay no taxes 
at all, for these men cannot overcome 
us.’ Then the French Bashador said 
to the Sultan: “Thou seest that these 
people will not pay, but we will give 
all the money that is needed. Only 
sign these writings that set forth our 
claim to the money that is brought by 
Nazarenes to the sea-ports, and every- 
thing will be well.’ 

“So the Sultan set his seal upon all 
that was brought before him, and the 
French gold came to his treasury and 
more French traders came to his Court, 
so that my Lord gave them the money 
that had come to him from their coun- 
try for more of the foolish and wicked 
things they brought. And then he left 
Marrakesh and went to Fez, and the 
Rogui® rose up and waged war against 
him.” 

The Hadj sighed deeply and paused 
while fresh tea was brought by a 
coal-black slave, whose color was ac- 
centuated by the scarlet kerchief upon 
her head and the broad silver anklets 
about her feet. When she had retired 
and we were left alone once more, my 
host continued. 

“You know what happened after. My 
Lord Abd-el-Aziz made no headway 
against the Rogui, who is surely assist- 
ed by devils or by the devils of France. 
North and south, east and west, the 
Moors flocked to him, for they said, 
‘The Sultan has become a Christian.’ 
And to-day my Lord has no more 


Pretender who has been lately making war 
against the Sultan. 
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money, and no strength to fight the 
Infidel, and the French come forward, 
and the land is troubled everywhere. 
But this is clearly the decree of Allah, 
the All Wise, the All Pitying, the One, 
and if it is written that the days of the 
Filali Shareefs are numbered, even my 
Lord will not avoid his fate.” 

I said nothing, for I had seen the 
latter part of Morocco’s history work- 
ing itself out, and I knew that the im- 
proved relations between Great Britain 
and France had their foundations in 
the change of front that kept our For- 
eign Office from doing for Morocco 
what it has done for other States di- 
vided against themselves, and what 
it has promised Morocco, without 
words, very clearly. Then again it 
was obvious to me, though I could not 
hope to explain it to my host, that the 
Moor, having served his time, had to 
go under before the wave of Western 
civilization. Morocco has held out 
longer than any other kingdom of Af- 
rica, not by reason of its own strength, 
but because the rulers of Europe could 
not afford to see the Mediterranean bal- 
ance of power seriously disturbed. Just 
as Mulai Ismail praised Allah publicly 
two centuries ago for giving him 
strength to drive out the Infidel, when 
the British voluntarily relinquished 
their hold upon Tangier, so successive 
Moorish Sultans have thought that 
they have held Morocco for the Moors 
by their own power. And yet, in very 
sober truth Morocco has been no more 
than one of the pawns in the diplo- 
matic game these many years past. 

We who know and like the country, 
finding in its patriarchal simplicity so 
much that contrasts favorably with the 
hopeless yulgarity of our own civiliza- 
tion, must recognize the great gulf ly- 
ing between a country’s aspect in the 
eyes of the travelier and in the mind of 
the politician. 

Before we parted the Hadj, prefac- 
ing his remark with renewed assur- 
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ance of his personal esteem, told me 
that the country’s error had been its 
admission of strangers. Poor man, his 
large simple mind could not realize 
that no power his master held could 
have kept them out. He told me on 
another occasion that the great Viziers 
who had opposed the Sultan’s reforms 
were largely influenced by fear lest 
Western ideas should alter the status 
of their womenkind. They had heard 
from all their envoys to Europe how 
great a measure of liberty is accorded 
to women, and were prepared to rebel 
against any reform that might lead to 
compulsory alteration of the system 
under which women live, too often 
as mere slaves and playthings, in Mo- 
rocco. Fears about the question of 
women were at the bottom of most of 
the opposition to reforms that came 
from the wealthy Moors. We parted 
with many expressions of goodwill and 
he remains for me the best informed 
and most reasonable Moor I have met. 
His summary of his country’s recent 
history was by no means complete, but 
it had to suffer translation and, if he 
could revise it here, would doubtless 
have far more interest. But it seemed 
advisable to get the Moorish point of 
view and, having secured the curious 
elusive thing, to record it as nearly as 
might be. 

Sidi Boubikir (my landlord in Marra- 
kesh, a man of high standing, for many 
years British Political Agent in the 
Southern capital) seldom discussed poli- 
tics. “I am in the south and the 
trouble is in the north,” said he. “The 
Praise to Allah, but I am all for my 
Lord Abd-el-Aziz. In the reign of his 
grandfather I made money, when my 
Lord his father ruled (upon him the 
Peace!) I made money, and now to-day 
I make money. Shall I listen then to 
Pretenders and other evil men? The 
Sultan may have half my fortune.” 

I did not suggest what I knew to be 
true, that the Sultan would have been 
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more than delighted to take him at 
his word. A very considerable knowl- 
edge of Moghrebbin Arabic, in combi- 
nation with hypnotic skill, would have 
been required to draw from Boubikir 
his real opinions of the political out- 
look. Not for nothing has he held a 
responsible office in South Morocco. 
The Sphinx is not more inscrutable. 
One night his son came to the Dar 
al Kasdir and brought me an invitation 
from Sidi Boubikir to dine with him on 
the following afternoon. Arrived be- 
fore the gate of his palace at the time 
appointed, two o’clock, we found the 
old diplomatist waiting to welcome me. 
He wore a fine linen gown of dazzling 
whiteness and carried a scarlet gera- 
nium in his hand. “You are welcome,” 
he said gravely, and walked before us 
through a long corridor crying aloud as 
he went, “Make way, make way,” for 
we were entering the house itself, and 
it is not seemly that a Moorish woman, 
whether she be wife or concubine, 
should look upon a stranger’s face. 
Yet some few lights of the hareem 
were not disposed to be extinguished 
altogether by considerations of eti- 
quette, and passed hurriedly along, as 
though bent upon avoiding us and un- 
certain of our exact direction, while the 
female servants satisfied their curios- 
ity openly until my host suddenly com- 
mented upon the questionable moral 
status of their mothers, and then they 
made haste to disappear,—only to re- 
turn a moment later and peep round 
corners and doorways and giggle and 
scream, for all the world as if they had 
been Europeans of the same class. 
Sidi Boubikir passed from room to 
room of his great establishment and 
showed some of its treasures. There 
were great piles of carpets, and vast 
quantities of furniture that must have 
looked out at one time in their history 
upon the crowds that throng the Tot- 
tenham Court Road. I saw chairs, 
sofas, bedsteads, clocks and siteboards. 





All must have been brought on camels 
through Dukala and Rahamna to Mar- 
rakesh, and were left to fill up the 
countless rooms without care or ar- 
rangement though their owner’s house 
must hold more than fifty women with- 
out counting servants. Probably when 
they are not quarrelling, or dyeing 
their finger-nails, or painting their faces 
after a fashion that is far from pleas- 
ing to European eyes, the ladies of the 
hareem passed their days lying on cush- 
ions, playing the lute, or eating sweet- 
meats. 

In one room on the ground-floor there 
Was a great collection of mechanical 
toys. Sidi Boubikir explained that the 
French Commercial Attaché had 
brought a large number to the Sultan’s 
Palace and that my Lord Abd-el-Aziz 
had rejected the ones before us. With 
the curious childish simplicity that is 
found so often among the Moors in 
high places, Boubikir insisted upon 
winding up the clockwork apparatus 
of nearly all the toys. Then one doll 
danced, another played a drum, and a 
third went through gymnastic exer- 
cises; the toy orchestra played the Mar- 
seillaise, while from every nook and 
corner veiled figures stole out cautious- 
ly, for all the world as though this 
room in a Moorish house were a stage 
and they were the chorus entering mys- 
teriously from unexpected places. The 
old man’s merriment was very real and 
hearty, so genuine, in fact, that he did 
not notice how his womenfolk were in- 
truding until the last note sounded. 
Then he turned round and the swathed 
figures disappeared suddenly as ghosts 
at cockcrow. 

Though it was clear that Sidi Boubi- 
kir seldom saw half the rooms through 
which he hurried me, the passion for 
building that seizes all rich Moors held 
him fast. He was adding wing after 
wing to his vast premises, and would 
doubtless order more furniture from 
London to fill the new rooms. No 
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Moor knows when it is time to call a 
halt and deem his house complete, and 
so the country is full of palaces begun 
by men who fell from power or died 
leaving the work unfinished. The late 
Grand Vizier Abu Ahmad left a palace 
nearly as big as the Dar Maghzen 
itself, and since he died the storks 
that built upon the flat roofs have been 
its only occupants. So it is with the 
gardens whose many beauties he hoped 
to enjoy. I rode past them one morn- 
ing and saw all manner of fruit-trees 
blossoming, heard birds singing in their 
branches, and saw young storks fishing 
in the little pools that the winter’s 
rains had left. But there was not a 
single gardener there to tend the 
ground once so highly cultivated, and 
I was assured that the terror of the 
Vizier’s name kept even the hungry 
beggars from the fruit in harvest-time. 

The home and its appointments duly 
exhibited, Sidi Boubikir led the way to 
a divan in a well-cushioned room that 
opened on to the garden. He clapped 
his hands and a small regiment of fe- 
male seryants, black and for the most 
part uncomely, arrived to prepare din- 
ner. One brought a ewer, another a 
basin, a third a towel, and water was 
poured out over our hands. Then a 
large porcelain bowl, eneased in strong 
basket-work was brought by a fourth 
servant, and a tray of flat loaves of fine 
wheat by a fifth, and we broke bread 
and said the Bismillah which stands 
for grace. The bowl was uncovered 
and revealed a savory stew of chicken 
with sweet lemon and olives, a very 
pleasing sight to all who appreciate 
Eastern cooking. The use of knives 
being a crime against the Faith and 
the use of forks and spoons unknown, 
we plunged the fingers of the right 
hand into the bowl and _ sought 
what pleased us best, using the bread 
to deal with the sauce of the stew. It 
‘was really a delicious dish, and when 
later in the afternoon I asked my host 


for the recipe he said he would give it 
to me if I would fill the bowl with 
Bank of England notes. I had to ex- 
plain that in my ignorance of the full 
resources of Moorish cookery I had not 
come out with sufficient money. 

So soon as the charm of the first 
bow! palled, it was taken away and 
others followed in quick succession, 
various meats and eggs being served 
with olives and spices and the delicate 
vegetables that come to Southern Mo- 
rocco in early spring. It was a relief 
to come to the end of our duties, and, 
our hands washed once more, to digest 
the meal with the aid of green tea 
served with mint. Strong drink being 
forbidden to the true believer, water 
only was served with the dinner, and as 
it was brought direct from the Tensift 
river and was of a muddy, red color, 
there was no temptation to touch it. 
Sidi Boubikir was in excellent spirits 
and told many stories of his earlier 
days, of his dealings with Bashadors, 
his quarrel with the great Kaid Ben 
Daoud, the siege of the city by Illegiti- 
mate Men, of his journey to Gibraltar, 
and of how he met one of the Roths- 
childs there and tried to do business 
with him. He spoke of his invest- 
ments in Consols and the poor return 
they brought him, and of many other 
matters of equal moment. 

It was not easy to realize that the 
man who spoke so brightly and lightly 
about trivial affairs had one of the 
keenest intellects in the country, that 
he had the secret history of its politi- 
cal intrigues at his fingers’ ends, that 
he was the trusted agent of the Brit- 
ish Government, and lived and thrived 
surrounded by enemies. So far as 
was consistent with courtesy I 
tried to direct his reminiscences to- 
wards politics, but he kept to purely 
personal matters and included in them 
a story of his attempt to bribe a Brit- 
ish Minister, to whom he went upon 
the occasion of the British Mission in 
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Marrakesh, leading two mules laden 
witb silver dollars. 

“And when I came to him,” said the 
old man, “I said, ‘By Allah’s Grace I 
am a rich man, so I have brought you 
some share of my wealth.’ But he 
would not even count the bags. He 
ealled with a loud voice for his wife, 
and cried to her: ‘See now what this 
son of a camel-driver would do to me. 
He would give me his miserable mon- 
ey.’ And then in very great anger he 
drove me from his presence and bade 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 





Franz Von Lenbach. 





me never come near him again bearing 
a gift. What shall be said of a man 
like that, to whom Allah had given the 
wisdom to become a Bashador and the 
foolishness to reject a present? Two 
mules, remember, and each one with as 
many bags of Spanish dollars as it 
could carry. Truly the ways of your 
Bashadors are past belief.” 

I agreed heartily with Sidi Boubikir; 
a day’s discourse would not have made 
clear any other aspect of the case. 

8S. L. Bensusan. 





FRANZ VON LENBACH. 


An artist passed away in Munich on 
the 6th of May, of whom an eminent 
Art historian wrote as follows on the 
morrow of his death:— 


A life has come to an end, rich and 
beautiful as that of no second Artist 
of our time. Lenbach towered above 
our bourgeois age, like some scion of 
those distant days when Artists mixed 
on an equality with Kings, when the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth did not dis- 
dain to pick up the brush which had 
fallen from the hand of a Titian, and 
Rubens rode through the city of Ant- 
werp decked in a chain of gold.’ 


The Art world in Germany forgot 
for the moment its petty envies and 
jealousies, and joined in with the spirit 
of Shakespeare’s noble words which— 
as if coined anew for the occasion— 
burst forth simultaneously from the 
whole German Press: “Take him for 
all in all he was a Man, we shall not 
look upon his like again.” 

According to that acute observer of 
national life, Gustave le Bon,? the 
true artist, 


1 Richard Muther, on Franz von Lenbach— 
“Frankfurter Zeitung,” May 8th, 1904. 


whether Poet, architect, or painter— 
possesses the magic faculty of expres- 
sing in his syntheses the soul of an 
epoch and of airace. Very impression- 
able, very unconscious, thinking more 
especially in images and reasening but 
little, Artists are at certain epochs the 
faithful mirrors of the society in which 
they live; their works are the most 
exact documents to which recourse 
can be had with a view to evoking a 
vanished civilization. They are too 
unconscious not to be sincere, and too 
much impressed by their surroundings 
not to give faithful expression to the 
ideas, sentiments, needs and tenden- 
cies of their environment. 


Many are of opinion that in Franz 
von Lenbach Germany possessed one 
of those rare artists who reflect the soul 
of an epoch, for his' work will hand 
down to coming generations the domi- 
nant personalities of a glorious period 
in German history. Prince Bismarck 
went out of his way to declare that it 
pleased him to feel that he would be 
known hereafter by means of Len- 
bach’s portraits. 

The story of Lenbach’s humble par- 


2 “The Psychology of Peoples.” By Gustave 
le Bon. Fisher Unwin, 1899. 
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entage, his boyhood in the Bavarian 
village of Schrobenhausen, his early 
struggles and prompt achievement of 
renown, is widely known. One day, 
some years ago, when driving out with 
Princess Bismarck in the neighborhood 
of Varzin, the carriage passed a cot- 
tage on the wall of which a mason 
was working. Lenbach turned to the 
Princess, and, with that wistful smile 
of his, said: “Just look at that man, 


Princess. I, too, was once at work 
like that poor fellow.” 

Lenbach’s father was a_ village 
builder with a large family. His 


charge for drawing up the plan of a 
cottage was about one florin—or one 
shilling and eightpence in English 
money. So it may well have been 
within the functions of his gifted son 
to lend a helping hand occasionally 
with brick and mortar. He told me 
that he lived on less than a pound a 
month during the days of his appren- 
ticeship. Long before he died, the 
peasant’s son had become, what Tizi- 
ano Vecellio was once before him, 
“The painter of kings and a_ king 
among painters.” But even this de- 
scription of Lenbach’s scope of activity 
is inadequate. For the painter of 
kings in his case did not include the 
court painter, but the term comprised 
the limning of those for whom the Ger- 
man language has coined the beautiful, 
untranslatable term of “Geistesheroen”: 
Heroes of the Mind. These were in- 
deed the only kings of whom Lenbach 
would have cared to be called the 
painter. He was not impressed by 
rank, and though he had probably 
painted more exalted personages than 
any other artist of his time, he had 
refused almost as many commissions 
as he accepted. He declined an invita- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander III. to 
come to St. Petersburg, and I was 
present when he likewise declined a 
telegraphic summons to come to Lon- 
don to paint Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Show- 
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ing me the telegram he said, “Let him 
come to Munich.” 

The extraordinary position Lenbach 
occupied in the social and artistic 
world of Germany was due almost as 
much to his strong character as to his 
eminence as an artist. Forty years 
ago a German Art critic thus described 
the impression Lenbach made upon 
him:— 


Although not endowed with engag- 
ing manners, there was something in 
the peculiar, piercing, yet meditative, 
glance of this intellectual, Mephisto- 
phelian figure which produced an im- 
mediate impression. Simple and dig- 
nified withal; retiring and yet boldly 
self-conscious, the nonchalant, almost 
disdainful, manner of speaking of this 
young man was very striking. You 
could see at a glance that he was 
neither in harmony with himself nor 
with his surroundings. His demeanor 
betrayed the uneasy, dissatisfied rest- 
lessness of an ideal nature, strenuously 
ealling for the highest attainable 
standard from the outer world as well 
as from himself. Poor as a church 
mouse, he would have accepted or de- 
clined the gift of a Kingdom with 
equal equanimity. There was a natu- 
ral distinction about the man; he 
never appeared to be excited or flur- 
ried, much less carried away by feel- 
ing. And yet beneath outward calm, 
a perfect discipline of self-control, you 
could still discern a burning ardor of 


. temperament and conviction lurking 
’ within. 


All this caused him to exer- 
cise a fascinating influence over many 
others besides myself. 


Lenbach was one of the small num- 
ber of great artists who followed 
through life the full bent of an artistic 
temperament, without suffering ship- 
wreck in the process: standing here in 
marked contrast to Rembrandt, the 
genius with whom he has been most 
often compared. During the critical 
period in which many talented men 
nurse their chances of “getting on” in 
the world, Lenbach, whether in Rome, 
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Vienna or Madrid—whilst working as 
hard as only the strong can work—yet 
led a high-strung life in the midst of a 
society composed of lovely women and 
cultured men. Heedless of the mor- 
row, he breasted the flood of fancy and 
passion on the full tide of a happy-go- 
lucky existence. Few are privileged 
to wander with impunity under the 
figurative palm tree, where endless pit- 
falls, the searchings of a morbid sensi- 
bility, await unwary genius. But the 
zesthetic refinement, the innate 
strength—what Carlyle would have 
called the “valor” of the man—carried 
him through all and brought him at 
last safely into the haven of home life. 
There, with his devoted wife and their 
children around them, he worked to 
the last, harder and more successfully 
than ever, excelling the productions of 
his earlier years in richness of color as 
well as in power of composition and 
execution. The work of his last pe- 
riod surprised even those who had been 
his life-long admirers. His portrait of 
Leo XIII. was unanimously proclaimed 
to be the finest rendering of a Pontiff 
since Raphael limned Julius II. and 
Velasquez painted Innocent X. 

Somebody once asked Lenbach what 
might be his price for a portrait. “That 
all depends,” he replied. “From 20,000 
marks which I may ask, down to 5,000 
marks, which I may be willing to pay 
for the privilege of painting an excep- 
tionally interesting face.” This an- 
swer supplies a key to the character of 
the man. It illustrates his indiffer- 
ence to money where his‘ artistic in- 
stincts were called into play. 

In many cases he was able to ask 
practically what he liked. Yet he 
never went beyond a certain figure, 
which was considerably less than ru- 
mor credits certain English, French 
and American artists with getting for 
their work. He told me that he dis- 


liked asking what he considered to be 
an excessive price, even when certain 


of obtaining it. Where an exception- 
ally high price was offered to induce 
him to reconsider a previous refusal, 
he never went back upon it. He once 
mentioned the exact amount which the 
German Emperor had paid for a por- 
trait. It was not excessive, and I 
said as much. But Lenbach replied 
that it was ample, that he was well 
paid, and that he would not have cared 
to accept more. He did not like the 
idea of receiving more than he thought 
his work was fairly worth. 

As a rule, Royal personages did not 
appeal to him, though there were ex- 
ceptions. There was little in them 
that interested him; and even from a 
business point of view, strange to say, 
they are not always satisfactory cus- 
tomers. They want too much for their 
money and are difficult to please. Be- 
sides, the etiquette which surrounds 
them is tedious. Lenbach was willing 
to suppress his individuality for days 
together when in contact with exact- 
ing genius, but it was irksome to him 
to be obliged to do so in the presence 
of royal mediocrity. 

A wealthy friend of mine wanted 
Lenbach to paint his wife’s portrait, 
and, as I was going to Munich, asked 
me to make the suggestion to him. 
“What does his wife look like?” queried 
Lenbach. I gave a flattering descrip- 
tion of the lady, but Lenbach was not 
in a humor to do business. He was in 
one of those moods in which he felt it 
to be almost an artistic degradation to 
paint anybody merely because they 
were prepared to pay for the job. “Tell 
him,” he said, “that you did not men- 
tion the matter to me. That is the 
easiest way to get out of it; besides, I 
am busy painting my little girl.” 

His dealings with possible clients did 
not always pass off so smoothly as this 
particular one, for although incapable 
of intentionally causing pain, he was 
sometimes unable to repress the temp- 
tation to speak his mind, if provoked to 














do so. A Berlin banker once asked him 
point blank what he would charge for 
painting his portrait. Lenbach men- 
tioned an unusually large sum—this 
being a playful trick of his when dis- 
inclined for a job, to avoid being 
obliged to give a direct refusal. “But 
surely that is too much?” blurted out 
the close-fisted millionaire. “I bought 
a portrait which you painted of Prince 
Bismarck for less than half that price.” 
“That may be,” replied Lenbach, quiet- 
ly. “It was a pleasure to me to por- 
tray him; but surely, Herr X——, with- 
out offence, you do not imagine that it 
would be an equal pleasure to me to 
paint you.” 

Sympathy and antipathy of a per- 
sonal as well as of an artistic nature 
were strong influences with him. Some 
years ago a few friends of Professor 
Virchow intended to present him with 
his portrait, and approaching Lenbach 
with a view to his accepting the com- 
mission, asked what his price would 
be. Lenbach declared that he would 
consider it an honor to paint the great 
scientist’s portrait, and named a com- 
paratively small sum, but added that 
if Professor Virchow had not been such 
an inveterate enemy of Prince Bis- 
marck, he would have been only too 
pleased to paint his portrait for noth- 
ing. 

When he had struck a bargain he 
often made his sitter a present in addi- 
tion of a pastel sketch, or even a fin- 
ished painting. I doubt if an artist 
has ever lived who gave away so much 
in money value of his own work as this 
extraordinary man. For even his fugi- 
tive sketches, the work of a few hours, 
fetch high prices. He scarcely had a 
friend to whom he did not at one time 
or another present one or more valu- 
able specimens of his work. To those 
to whom he was specially attached, for 
instance Prince Bismarck, he presented 
priceless portraits in oil. If a face 


interested him he would make a sketch 
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of it and when finished give it to the 


owner. If a countenance did not ap- 
peal to his artistic sense, he would 
evince no desire to reproduce it—even 
though it were that of an intimate 
friend. In such cases, however, he 
would still gratify his gift-giving pro- 
pensities, and surprise his friend with 
the offer of a sketch of Bismarck or 
of some beautiful woman. Anything 
as long as he could give pleasure to 
those around him. 

Lenbach’s generosity was of a prince- 
ly kind and, indeed, boundless. It 
was, as already stated, partly an out- 
come of the enjoyment it afforded him 
to give pleasure to others, partly also 
of the influence of the two mainsprings 
of his artistic nature: his love of the 
characteristic in man and of the beau- 
tiful in woman. The following is an 
authentic instance of the latter:—One 
day a gentleman accompanied by a 
beautiful girl came to see him at his 
studio in Rome. They turned out to 
be a Venetian banker of the name of 
Rombo and his daughter Annina. After 
admiring everything, they gave the 
painter a cordial invitation to be sure 
to come to Venice and pay them a visit. 
Passing through Venice some time 
afterwards, Lenbach met them again 
and expressed a wish to be allowed to 
paint the daughter. The preliminaries 
were soon arranged, when an unexpect- 
ed hitch presented itself. Signor Rom- 
bo was desirous of arranging the price 
he was to pay for his daughter’s por- 
trait; when, to his surprise, Lenbach 
insisted on painting her for nothing. He 
said it was no labor to him to paint a 
head of such classical beauty, but an 
enjoyment which would yield him un- 
told artistic gratification and for which 
he could take no payment whatever. 
Signor Rombo declined to accept such 
a present and insisted on paying for 
the portrait. As both sides proved ob- 
stinate the matter fell through, and the 
lady in question—to-day the renowned 
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Venetian beauty quite recently distin- 
guished by the German Emperor and 
known to the world as Countess Moro- 
sini—was denied the privilege of being 
immortalized on canvas by Lenbach. 

This story might well seem incredi- 
ble, or it might be suspected, at least, 
that some undisclosed item altered its 
true import, were it not that authentic 
instances are positively without end 
of Lenbach’s lavish prodigality where 
his artistic instincts were called into 
play. So much so, that those who are 
best acquainted with his record in this 
respect might well marvel how he was 
ever able to make the amount of mon- 
ey he did—seeing how much he gave 
away. Happily, however, his mar- 
vellous industry, his capacity for work, 
Was on a par with his generosity. Even 
by accepting payment for about half, 
or let me say, two-thirds of what he 
painted—the rest being given away—he 
was yet able to earn a handsome in- 
come, to support a number of his poor 
relatives, and to leave his wife and 
children adequately provided for. 

To say that the magnanimity of the 
man was now and then not appreciated 
is only to state a common experience of 
human nature, but it was also abused 
by some whose wealth and high station 
should have rendered such a thing im- 
possible. During his sojourn in Rome 
in the early eighties, a friend one day 
brought a lady to visit his studio 
whose beauty made a great impression 
upon him—a by no means unusual oc- 
currence. Although Lenbach was over- 
whelmed with commissions at the time, 
he yet threw everything on one side 
and begged to be allowed to make a 
sketch of so lovely an apparition. The 
lady came again and again, and before 
many days had passed Lenbach had 
dashed off four separate portraits of 
her. In his enthusiasm he packed 
them up and sent them to her hotel, 
with a few lines begging her to honor 
him by accepting what it had afforded 
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him so much artistic gratification to 
produce; a present, which at the rate 
he was readily paid for his work, rep- 
resented a money value of about a 
thousand pounds. The lady’s husband, 
an American millionaire, felt that such 
a present required a quid pro quo and 
sent the artist a cheque for fifty pounds. 
Lenbach returned the cheque, but the 
portraits did not come back. 

To be in Lenbach’s confidence was to 
enlarge one’s knowledge of the mean- 
hess underlying the pomp and glitter 
of the great international world of So- 
ciety. To know him intimately was to 
marvel at the self-restraint of a noble 
nature which never allowed itself to 
utter a word in anger or complaint of 
human turpitude. 

Although Lenbach did not speak a 
word of English, he had a great liking 
for England. He called London “beau- 
tiful.” When in need of a holiday he 
repeatedly took it by coming straight 
from Munich to London for a few days. 
He studiously avoided seeing anybody, 
although people were ever anxious to 
meet him. In October, 1894, he came 
over to see the Exhibition of Old Mas- 
ters at the Grafton Gallery. He 
stayed here a week, and, except that I 
teok him to hear my friend, James M. 
Coward, play the organ—an instrument 
he loved, and of which he declared Mr. 
Coward to be the best player he had 
ever heard—he literally spoke to no 
living soul outside my family during 
his stay. He told me that he had 
more than enough of Society in his own 
country. 

He came to England to commune 
with the great dead, to delight in the 
work which they had left behind them. 
The National Gallery was the “Kaaba” 
of his English Mecca, and after he had 
worshipped daily at its shrine there 
came the Raphael Cartoons at South 
Kensington, the Elgin Marbles at the 
British Museum, the Wallace Collec- 
tion and Westminster Abbey. We also 
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went to see the pictures at Hampton 
Court and Greenwich. He was not 
particularly struck by the former—he 
did not care much for Lely or Kneller. 
He also found fault with the shabby 
way in which the pictures are kept at 
Hampton Court. He was more favor- 
ably impressed with Greenwich. The 
National Gallery he declared to be in 
many respects the finest public collec- 
tion of paintings in the world. I have 
taken him there in the morning and 
left him there the best part of the day. 
He would then expatiate endlessly on 
the glories of the English eighteenth 
century portrait painters. But his ad- 
miration was not restricted to those 
masters. He was almost as eloquent 
in his appreciation of Constable and 
Turner. I have heard him say that the 
best work of Constable and Turner 
possessed higher merit than the whole 
sum of landscape painting of some 
countries. In fact, he did not think the 
world had produced their equals. How- 
ever, his keenest sympathies were re- 
served for Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
He envied these masters the beautiful 
women, the distinguished looking men 
that had sat tothem. He was amused 
when I told him that they were not al- 
Ways appreciated at their present high 
value in England, and that I had read 
somewhere in one of Charles Lamb’s 
essays how Reynolds was compared 
to his disadvantage with some second- 
rate Italian. Even the work of the 
lesser lights of this great school, such 
as Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Raeburn, etc., Lenbach held to be su- 
perior to the best contemporary art; 
for they are already hallowed by the 
efflux of time, according to him the 
only true criterion of all art. For all 


3 Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the 
National Gallery of Ireland, and author of the 
“Lives of Velasquez and of Gainsborough,” 
does not believe in Lenbach’s modest es- 
timate of his own powers, for he writes me as 
collows:— 

“I do not believe in Lenbach’s estimate of 
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that he believed that the enormous 
prices which their work fetches to-day 
are exaggerated and will not last; par- 
ticularly as many of the pictures are 
not in a good state of preservation. 

Of living English artists I recall his 
appreciative reference to Orchardson, 
and particularly to G. F. Watts. But 
in general he dwelt upon the ephemeral 
character of the art products of our 
time, which, with few exceptions, he 
believed destined to pass away, or at 
least to be priced hereafter at about 
the cost of their frames. 

“What makes you think that such 
will be their fate?” I asked. “Well,” 
he replied, “‘you have only to judge for 
yourself by bearing in mind that com- 
paratively little has come down to us 
of the artistic work of the past. All 
the rest has disappeared. Besides,” 
he added, “take the experience of our 
own lifetime. What is left to-day of 
many of the reputations of thirty 
years ago? Look at Germany, for 
instance, where are K... and M... 
and many others to-day?” 

“Well, then,” I continued, “if you 
have so small an opinion of the art of 
the present time what do you think 
is likely to be the fate of your own 
work?” 

“As for that,” he replied:— 


I think I may possibly have a chance 
of living; but only if Individualization 
or Characterization be deemed to con- 
stitute a quality of permanent value 
in a picture. This, however, I shall 
never know, for it can only be ad- 
judged by posterity. If that verdict 
should prove unfavorable, then my 
work, too, will perish with the rest— 
for it cannot compare on their lines 
with the great masters of the past." 


himself that his only hope of living lies in his 
power of characterization, a gift which he 
shares with many a forgotten face painter. ! 
think he has a far better chance through the 
general balance and concentration of his de- 
sign, above all by the power of his personality 
as it influenced his work. He probably meant 
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“How do you account for it,” I con- 
tinued, “that this particular English 
School of Art painters, which you are 
so fond of, is of such supreme excel- 
lence?” 

“Well,” he replied:— 


You see, men like Reynolds and 
Gainsborough led very different lives 
to what artists do now-a-days. They 
threw their whole heart into their 
work. and even when they were most 
productive they were imbued with 
sincerity and a rare power of concen- 
tration. Theirs was a dignity which 
is foreign to our impressionable, noisy 
age. Thus, somehow, they possessed 
the secret of creating the beautiful. 


It was one of Lenbach’s pet ideas 
that there is little character in our age, 
which is bereft of color, costume and 
symbolism. Fashion forces us all to don 
the dull, featureless garb of mediocrity 
—so that the Pope and the chimney- 
sweep are the only two people left 
whose dress bespeaks the character of 
their calling. 

In the course of our wanderings we 
went to look at the house once inhab- 
ited by Sir Joshua Reynolds in Leices- 
ter Square, the dilapidated condition 
of which (it was tenanted by an auc- 
tioneer) saddened him. “How can 
such a wealthy country thus neglect 
the mementoes of her great men?” he 
exclaimed. Passing along Piccadilly 
he saw an artist’s palette in a shop 
window ticketed up as having once be- 
longed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and he 
begged me to go in and enquire what 
they would take for it. “It is not for 
sale,” was the answer. “Try again,” 
Lenbach urged; “Offer them twenty or 
thirty pounds for it.” I did so, but to 
no purpose. It was an heirloom of 
the firm, I was told, which is still the 
selfsame one which over a hundred 
years ago, when in Long Acre, sold 


to include esthetic treatment in the term he 
used. Inthat case Ishould endorse what he 
said.” 
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colors to Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 

name over the shop was Roberson. 
“Surely,” I said, “that is a ridiculous 

price to give for a bit of old wooden 


board.” “Oh, no,” senbach replied:— 


Reynolds was one of the greatest 
painters of all time. And he was not 
only a great painter, but a most able 
literary exponent of Art as well. His 
“Discourses” are still the best em- 
bodiment of the principles of Art we 
can refer to. The English of the 
Eighteenth century stand on a par 
with the great masters of Italy, Spain 
and Holland. The French for in- 
stance, with all their boasted artistic 
qualities, have never produced such a 
man as Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


One day we visited Mr. G. F. Watts’ 
studio in Melbury Road. On leaving 
I asked Lenbach what might be his 
opinion of Mr. Watts as an artist? He 
replied, “Reynolds was a child of na- 
ture, Watts is one of nature’s neph- 
ews”: a differentiation which still 
placed Watts in Lenbach’s estimation 
far above the most popular contempo- 
rary art, among the immortals. What 
particularly excited Lenbach’s regard 
for Watts, and also for Burne Jones 
was, that neither of them had ever 
swerved a hair’s breadth from their 


artistic ideals for the sake of making 


money. They stood above the mere 
pursuit of gain. Lenbach had made 
too much money himself to think un- 
kindly of others who had been equally 
successful; but he believed that there 
was a point beyond which no artist can 
go in the pursuit of gain without jeop- 
ardizing whatever chance he might 
possess of producing work of lasting 
value. To be “Zu sehr Kauffmann,” 
too much of the huckster, was the dan- 
ger: “the rock of the Charlatan,” he 
said. “For in Art as in other impera- 
tive matters the Biblical words applied 
with peculiar force: ‘For what shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? ” 
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The London crowd excited the inter- 
est of this close observer of human 
character; but the sight of the number 
of dirty, shabbily-dressed people we 
met in the streets repelled him. It 
filled his sensitive nature with pain. 
The slums within a few minutes’ walk 
of Westminster Abbey drew from him 
the remark that it was hard to believe 
that such ugliness could have existed 
at all at a time when architects lived 
capable of creating such beautiful 
structures, of composing in stone with 
such sincerity and reverence. 

One night we went to a music-hall. 
The place called forth the dry com- 
ment: “Cads on the stage—cads in the 
audience.” The vulgarity of the crowd 
shocked him. The squalor of the tene- 
ment dwellings of the working classes, 
as seen from the railway-carriages on 
the South London lines, had such a 
saddening effect upon him, that he 
could not get over the memory of it 
for days. He even recurred to the sub- 
ject long afterwards when I visited 
him in Munich:— 


There must be an untold amount of 
misery amid all this wealth. But after 
all, the English have done great work 
in the past, not only in Art. They 
have given much humor to the world. 
(Sie haben der Welt viel Humor 
gegeben.) A pity they seem to want 
everything for themselves and be- 
grudge us Germans our rising com- 
merce, our insignificant Colonial pos- 
sessions. 


In the month of October, 1903, I 
spent a few days with Lenbach in Mu- 
nich for the last time. He had almost 
recovered from the partial seizure of 
twelve months before, and had just 
finished a portrait of General Wood- 
ford, United States Ambassador at Ma- 
drid. And according to all accounts his 
powers of portraiture showed no de- 
cline whatever. One afternoon we 
went together by train to the Starn- 
berg Lake, on the beautiful banks of 
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which, in sight of the snow-clad Alps, 
he was having a stately villa built 
after the design of his friend, Gabrici 
von Seidl. He told me that he thought 
he was now on the point of realizing 
the supreme ambition of his life—name- 
ly, of devoting himself entirely to Art 
for its own sake—that is to say, to 
work without thinking about money: 
to paint landscapes and beautiful chil- 
dren. For this strong man, who had 
stood erect in the presence of more 
monarchs than many a high-born cour- 
tier crawls before in a life-time, had 
always remained “ein Natur Kind,” an 
unspoilt child of nature. And in the 
evening of his life a voice seemed to call 
unto him and inspire his artistic soul 
with the words of Our Saviour: “Suf- 
fer the little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of God.” Alas! it was or- 
dained not to be; for Lenbach was 
shortly afterwards struck down by the 
illness of which he died. 

I have left myself no scope to dwell 
upon the varied intellectual gifts of this 
favored son of the Bavarian hills. To 
tell of the humor which sparkled from 
his lips and found a lasting record in 
hundreds of vivacious anecdotes; how, 
whilst disdaining the arts of an orator, 
he yet succeeded in swaying an audi- 
ence as few trained rhetoricians could 
do, and impressed his strong will upon 
his surroundings. But above all, his 
powers of organization during the last 
years of his life made him the centre 
—for or against—of every Art move- 
ment which agitated the Bavarian capi- 
tal. To him was mainly due the con- 
ception, as well as the erection, of the 
beautiful Munich Kiinstlerhaus. 

Lenbach was of stately stature and 
powerful build. In fact, I once shocked 
his devoted wife by comparing him to 
a gorilla. But he understood my play- 
ful reference to the fierce, broad-shoul- 
dered king of the African forests, and 
smiled. Everything about the man de- 
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noted strength, and yet refinement. 
Particularly the powerful forehead, the 
piercing expression of his luminous 
eyes, which at times took a haze of 
tenderness rare even in a woman. His 
smile was set off by the possession of 
faultless white teeth, of which he had 
not lost a single one. He used to call 
himself ugly, for there was a certain 
The Contemporary Review. 
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ruggedness about his strong features 
which one finds among portraits of the 
Dutch masters. But for those who 
can read aright the outward expres- 
sion of great qualities of heart and 
mind, the proud dignity of manliness, 
Lenbach looked what he was: “ ‘Every 
inch a King’ among men!” 
Sidney Whitman. 








We were encamped in the Khan, the 
native inn at Severek, a dismal town in 
the wilds of Mesopotamia. The 
weather and the depth of mud made 
it impossible for us to pitch our tents 
outside, and the dirty, windowless 
sheds round the courtyard, which af- 
forded the only sleeping accommoda- 
tion, were not inviting, so we had fixed 
our tent in a covered passage by tying 
the ropes to the pillars supporting the 
roof. The Zaptiehs deputed to guard 
us for the night hung about the door 
plying our Turkish friend Hassan and 
the Armenian cook Arten with ques- 
tions as to our sanity. Why should 
two foreign ladies choose the depth of 
winter to travel between Ourfa and 
Diarbekr along the caravan route, 
which had been long deserted owing to 
the raids of the Hamidiyeh Kurds? I 
had often asked myself the same ques- 
tion during the last few days, but had 
not yet thought of an answer. 

A pale, dishevelled young man in 
semi-European clothes slouched into 
the courtyard and joined the group. 
Zaptiehs spoke roughly to him, and he 
gave a cringing reply; he forced his 
Way past them up to me. 

“Moi parle Frangais,” he said, with 
an accent corresponding to his gram- 


mar, 
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“So it seems,” I answered in the same 
language. 

“To-morrow I travel with you,” he 
went on, 

“Indeed!” I answered, with more of 
interrogation’ than of cordiality. 

“Yes, you and my mother and sisters 
will go in an araba” (a native cart), 
“and I and my brother will ride your 
horses.” 

I made a closer inspection of the in- 
dividual, but could detect no signs of 
insanity to harmonize with his utter- 
ances. 

“Who are you?” I said. 

“IT am an Armenian,” he answered. 
“I have a travelling theatre; we want 
to get to Diarbekr, and have been wait- 
ing here for weeks for an opportunity 
to join a caravan. The road is so un- 
safe that no one dares pass this way 
now, and if we do not go with you 
Wwe may be here for mouths yet. You 
will start at seven to-morrow morning, 
and we shall do thirteen hours to 
K——” 

“We shall start when it suits us,” I 
replied, “and stop when we have a 
mind. We never travel more than 
eight hours, and shall not do the regu- 
lar stages to Diarbekr. We shall be 
three days on the way.” 

“You must go in two days,” he per- 




















sisted; ‘“‘we cannot afford to be so long 
on the road.” 

I began to get angry. 

“Go away, strange young man,” I 
said, “and don’t bother me any more.” 

“I will have everything ready,” he 
said. 

“You may make your own arrange- 
ments for yourself,” I rejoined; “if you 
wish to follow us on the road it is a 
public way, but understand that we 
have nothing to do with you; we start 
when we like, stop when we wish, ride 
our own animals and call our souls our 
own.” 

“My soul is Christian,” he said anx- 
iously, as I moved off; “are you not 
my sister?” 

“Young man,” I said, sternly, “we 
may be brothers and sisters in spirit, 
and although we may be travelling 
along the same road to heaven, please 
understand that we travel to Diarbekr 
on our own horses and not in our sis- 
ters’ arabas.” 

Next morning we left the Khan at 
sunrise, and outside the town we found 
the whole of the Armenian theatre party 
ready to accompany us. A covered 
araba concealed the mother and daugh- 
ters; we caught glimpses of tawdry 
garments and towzelled heads. An- 
other araba was piled with stage scen- 
ery and cooking pots; three or four men 
were riding mules, and there were an 
equal number on foot. The men were 
dressed in flimsy cotton coats showing 
bright green or red waistcoats under- 
neath, and tight trousers in loud check 
patterns; they wore Italian bandit-look- 
ing hats, and their shirts seemed to 
end in a sort of frill round the neck, 
suggesting the paper which ornaments 
the end of a leg of mutton. The whole 
get-up seemed singularly inappropriate 
as they plunged ankle deep through the 
mud. Patches of snow lay in the 
hollows of the road, a furious gale was 

driving sleet at right-angles into our 
faces, it was bitterly cold. 
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We vode for hours through a dreary 
country of broken gray stones with no 
sign of vegetation or life of any kind. 
At last we arrived at a collection of 
tumble-down deserted huts, built of the 
stones lying round, and hardly distin- 
guishable from the rest of the country 
until we were actually amongst them. 
We were cold and wet, and had hardly 
come half-way to our destination, but 
as neither of us could stand long hours 
in the saddle without rest or food, we 
called a halt here to recruit. The Zap- 
tiehs forming our escort begged us not 
to stop; they could not understand the 
strange ways of these mad foreigners, 
who not only travelled in such weather, 
but sat down to picnic in it instead of 
pushing on to the shelter of the Khan 
at the journey’s end. But we were 
inexorable, and they reluctantly fas- 
tened the horses on the sheltered side 
of remaining walls, against which they 
stood with their backs tightly pressed, 
drawing their ragged coats closely 
round them. The yillage had been but 
lately ransacked and destroyed by Ib- 
rahim Pasha, the redoubtable Kurdish 
chief; he was still abroad in the neigh- 
borhood, and any detention on the road 
increased the chances of our falling in 
with him or some of his stray 
bands. 

The knowledge of this and the dis- 
comforts of the journey made the men 
fretful and anxious. We picked out the 
least dilapidated-looking house, and 
clambered over fallen stones and half- 
razed walls until we found a roofless 
room which boasted of three unde- 
stroyed angles. In one of these the 
cook tried to make a fire with the 
last remnants of charcoal; we huddled 
in another to avoid, if we could, the 
blast which rushed across the broken 
doorways and whistled through the 
chinks of the rough stone walls. The ara- 
bas, accompanied by their bedraggled 
followers, rumbled heavily past us; the 
noise gradually died away as they dis- 
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appeared in the distance; desolation 
reigned on all sides; the howling blast 
moaned weird echoes of destruction 
round the ruined walls. 

We managed to boil enough water to 
make tea; and then, yielding to the 
men’s protests, we mounted and rode 
on. Hour after hour passed; the driv- 
ing wind hurled the hailstones like a 
battery of small shot right into our 
faces; the rain collected in small pools 
in the folds of my mackintosh, and I 
guided their descent outwards and 
downwards with the point of my rid- 
ing-whip. The drop which fell inter- 
mittently from the overflowing brim 
of my hat had been the signal for a 
downward bob to empty the contents, 
but now the wet had soaked through 
and I let it run down my face uncon- 
cernedly. We were a silent and mel- 
ancholy band. X. rode in front with 
her chin buried in her coat-collar. Her 
face was screwed up in her endeavor 
to face the elements; the hump in her 
shoulders betokened resigned misery. 
The soldiers’ heads were too enveloped 
to allow any study of their expressions, 
but the outward aspect of their bodies 
was a sufficient indication of their in- 
ward feelings: the very outline of their 
soaked and tattered garments bespoke 
discomfort and dejection. 

The pale-faced little officer, straight 
from the military school at Constanti- 
nople, urged his horse alongside mine. 
“Nazil,” he said. It was a laconic 
method, essentially Turkish, of saying 
“How’—i. e., “How are you?” “How’s 
everything?” “‘Khassta” (“Ill”), I an- 
swered. “Aman,” he groaned. “Kach 
Saat daha?’ I asked (“How many hours 
more?”’), “Yarem Saat, Inshallah. Bak, 
Khan bourada” (“Half an hour, Inshal- 
lah. Look, the Khan is there’’). 

I raised my head to follow fhe di- 
rection of his pointed whip; the jerk 
sent a trickle of wet down the back of 
my neck and the rain blinded my eyes. 
I dropped my head again: it was not 


worth while battling the elements even 
to look upon our approaching haven of 
rest. I was too familiar with the as- 
pect of the country to be particularly 
interested in the scenery; it had not 
altered at all for many days. If you 
looked in front you saw an _ endless 
tract of slightly undulating country, 
the surface of which was a mass of 
stones; there were stones to the right, 
there were stones to the left, there were 
stones behind; you rode over stones, 
slippery, broken, loose, sliding stones; 
and now stones, stones of hail 
were hurled at you from the 
heavens above. The very bread 
we had eaten for our midday meal 
seemed to have partaken of the nature 
of the country; I had accidentally 
dropped my share, and had to hunt for 
it, indistinguishable among the other 
particles on the ground. We were 
rapidly turning into stones ourselves; 
one seemed to be riding on a huge, dry 
river bed, the waters of which had 
been drawn up into the heavens and 
were now being let down again by de- 
grees, 

The officer gave an order to a Zap- 
tieh; the man tightened the folds of his 
cloak round him, wound the ends of 
his kafiyeh into his collar, and digging 
his heels into the sides of his white 
mule, darted suddenly ahead. The 
crick in the back of my neck made it 
too painful for me to turn my head to 
look, but this must mean that we were 
near the Khan, and that he had gone 
on to announce our arrival. Visions 
of being otherwise seated than in a 
saddle faintly loomed in my brain; I 
hardly dared wander on to thoughts of 
a fire and something hot to drink. We 
turned at right-angles off the track and 
plunged into a bed of mud which led 
up to the door of a great square bar- 
rack-looking building with a low flat 
roof and a general air of desolation. 
The Zaptieh stood grimly at the door. 
“Dolu” (“Full”), he said. Nevertheless 

















we forced our way through the narrow 
entrance and found ourselves in the 
usual square courtyard lined with di- 
lapidated sheds. The whole enclosure, 
inches deep in mud and indescribable 
dirt, was crowded with camels and 
mules and haggard, desperate-looking, 
shivering men, with bare legs and feet 
and dripping ragged cloaks. The offi- 
cer laid about him right and left with 
his riding-whip and ordered up the 
Khanji (the innkeeper), “You must 
find room for us,” he said; “I am trav- 
elling with great English Pashas.” The 
Khanji waved his hand over the seeth- 
ing, jostling mass of men and animals. 
“Effendi,” he said, “it is impossible; I 
have already had to turn away one 
caravan; if we made way for the 
Pashas there would still be no room 
for their men and horses. But they 
are welcome to what shelter there is.” 

We gazed with dismay at the reeking 
scene. 

“How far is it to the next stage?” 
asked X. 

“Two hours,” was the answer. 

“We had better get on to it, then,” 
she said, and turned her horse’s head 
outwards. We followed in silent de- 
jection. The wretched animals. who 
had been pricking their ears at the 
prospect of aproaching food and rest, 
had literally to be thrashed out on the 
road again. We waded back through 
the mud and turned our faces once 
more to the biting blast and driving 
rain. 

The track we followed was apparent 
only to the native eye; to the uniniti- 
ated we seemed to be going at random 
amongst the loose stones. One had 
not even the solace of being carried by 
an intelligent and surefooted beast who 
could be trusted to pick his own way. 
The hired Turkish horse has a mouth 
of stone and his brain resem- 
bles a rock. Left to himself, he delib- 
erately chooses the most impossible 
path, until it becomes so impossible 
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that he will stop and gaze in front of 
him in stupid despair, and you have to 
rouse yourself into action and take the 
reins in your own hands once more, His 
one display of originality is a desire not 
to follow his companions, but to veer 
sideways until you are in danger of 
losing sight of the rest of the party 
and become hopelessly lost off the 
track. I struggled to keep straight 
and in pace with the others; weariness 
and disgust had made my stupid ani- 
mal obstinate and more stupid, and I 
finally gave in and lagged behind, let- 
ting him go at his own pace. The offi- 
cer pulled up and waited for me. 

“We must push on, Khanem” (lady), 
he said, “or we shall not get in by sun- 
set.” 

“My horse is tired,’ I answered, “and 
I am tired,” and I showed him my 
broken whip; it was the third I had 
worn out over this obstinate brute’s 
skin. 

He called back one of the Zaptiehs 
and muttered to him unintelligibly in 
Turkish, The man crossed to the 
other side of the road and he and the 
officer, one on each side, urged my 
horse on with continual blows behind. 
I dropped the reins almost unconscious- 
ly, and, all necessity for action of mind 
or body being removed, sat between 
them numb, petrified, and hardly con- 
scious of my surroundings. 

Pitter, patter, came the rain on the 
saddles, click, clack, went the horses’ 
hoofs on the stones; clank went the 
captain’s sword; whack came the men’s 
whips behind; each noise was hardly 
heard before it was rushed away in 
the driving wind. 

Expectation of something better had 
made the present seem unbearable in 
the earlier part of the day; now that 
one no longer held any hope of allevia- 
tion, the general misery had not the 
same poignant effect. Or was it that 
weariness from long hours in the sad- 
dle and the pains consequent on expo- 
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sure to cold and wet had numbed one’s 
senses? Jog, jog, one was being jogged 
on somewhere, one did not care where 
and one did not care for how long. 


The men were saying something; the 
sound fell yaguely on my ears, but the 
meaning did not travel on to my brain. 
Then we stopped suddenly, and the 
jerk threw me forward on the horse’s 
neck; I felt two strong arms round me 
and was lifted bodily off the horse. 
“Brigands at last,” I thought vaguely; 
“well, they are welcome to all my 
goods as long as they leave me to die 
comfortably in a heap.” 

“Geldik” (“We have arrived”). It 
was Hassan’s voice; we were at the 
door of the caravanserai. He deposit- 
ed me on the floor of a bare black hole 
on one side of the courtyard and care- 
fully arranged his wet cloak round me. 
I was conscious of a motionless heap in 
the dark corner opposite. 

“X.?” I muttered interrogatively. 

“Hm,” came from the corner. 

“Hm,” I responded. 

The muleteers came and flung the 
dripping baggage bales promiscuously 
about the floor. We were soon hemmed 
in by sopping saddles, bridles, saddle- 
bags, wet cloaks, and muddy riding- 
boots. 

Hassan sat on a pile of miscellaneous 
goods, smoking reflectively, and giv- 
ing vent to great groans as he looked 
from one corner to the other where 
each of his charges lay in a heap. The 
cook cleared a small space in the mid- 
dle of the room and tried to make a 
fire with dried camel-dung, the only 
fuel to be had. The whole place was 
soon filled with suffocating smoke; 
there was no window, no hole in the 
roof to let out the fumes. We opened 
the door until the fire had burnt up, 
and a sudden gust of wind tearing 
round the room and out again drove 
the smarting fumes into our eyes, caus- 
ing the tears to roll down mercilessly. 


Another caravan was arriving, and 
the animals passed through the narrow 
passage by our open door, or into the 
courtyard beyond. Mules bearing 
bales of cloth or sacks of corn; camels 
laden with hard square boxes stamped 
with letters that suggested Manches- 
ter; donkeys carrying their owners’ 
yorghans—quilts which form the na- 
tive’s bed, damp and muddy in spite of 
the protection afforded by a piece of 
ragged carpet thrown over them, the 
whole secured by a piece of rope, which 
also fastened on a cooking-pot and a live 
hen. The procession wound slowly 
through to the sound of tinkling bells, 
until the whole caravan had entered 
the enclosed yard, which now presented 
a chaotic scene of indescribable crush 
and dirt. Kneeling camels, waiting pa- 
tiently for the removal of their loads, 
looked round beseechingly at their own 
burdened backs; mules munched the 
straw out of each other’s bursting sad- 
dles; slouching yellow dogs sniffed 
about the fallen bundles. The theatre 
ladies, in gaudy plushes and silks cov- 
ered with tinselled jewels, sat about on 
the piles of stage scenery flirting with 
the young men in the bright waist- 
coats; stern Mahomedans wrapped in 
long severe cloaks gazed with contemp- 
tuous disgust at these unveiled speci- 
mens of the unworthier race, while the 
short-coated and less particular mule- 
teers and menials stared at them with 
open-mouthed grinning wonder. Our 
little captain sat unconcernedly in a 
sheltered corner deftly rolling up with 
his delicate, finely shaped fingers, end- 
less piles of neat cigarettes. A Zap- 
tieh, with his face to the wall bowed 
and murmured over the evening prayer. 
Each pursued his reflections and em- 
ployments with that disregard of his 
neighbor’s presence which is so impres- 
sive in any crowd in the East. Apart 
from these by-scenes, the dominating 
human note was one of quarrel, in 
strange contrast with the silent wait- 

















ing of the dumb animals, for whose 
shelter in the limited accommodation 
their respective owners were fighting 
with clenched fists and discordant, stri- 
dent voices. Then the hush of meal- 
time falls on all: men and animals side 
by side are busy satisfying their bodily 
needs. 

It is a strange mingling of men 
and beasts, where the man, in his 
surroundings and mode of life, savors 
of the beast, and the beast, with his 
outward aspect of patience and be- 
seeching pathos, is tinged with human 
elements. We had shut the door on the 
scene, finding smoke preferable to cold 
and publicity. It suddenly burst open, 
and a camel’s hindquarters backed into 
the room, upsetting a pot of water on 
the fire; we had been anxiously wait- 
ing for its boiling-point with the open 
teapot ready to hand. The men threw 
themselves upon the animal and pushed; 
it backed; they pushed and hitand swore; 
it was ejected; the fire hissed itself out 
and the smoke cleared. A dishevelled 
looking official in uniform peeped 
through the door: “‘The Governor’s sa- 
laams, and do the Princesses require 
anything?’ 

Hassan courteously returned his sa- 
lute; he was now seated cross-legged 
by the dying fire, sorting nuts from to- 
bacco which had been tied up together 
in a damp pocket-handkerchief. With 
the air of a king on his throne he gra- 
ciously waved his hand towards a slimy 
saddlebag. “Buyeurun, Effendi, Otu- 
run” (“Welcome, sit down”). The man 
sat down, carefully drawing his ragged 
cloak round his patched knees. 

“The ladies’ salaams to his Excel- 
lency; they are very pleased for his in- 
quiry, and send many thanks. They 
have all they require.” 

The quiet dignity of Hassan’s ap- 
pearance and utterance seemed to dis- 
pel any sense of incongruity the visitor 
might have entertained as to the limita- 
tion of our wants and the methods of 
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our royal progress; he merely thought 
Wwe were mad. 

He departed, no doubt to glean in- 
formation from the more communica- 


tive members of our escort. The cook 
came in with a pleasing expression: 

“What will you have for supper?’ he 
said. 

“What can we have?’ we answered, 
with the caution arising from long ex- 
perience of limited possibilities. 

“What you wish,” he said, with as 
much assurance and affability as if he 
was presenting a buge bill of fare. I 
knew what one could expect in these 
places. 

“Get a fowl,” I said. 

“There is not one left here,” he an- 
swered. 

“Eggs, then,” I suggested, with the 
humor of desperation. 

“No fowl, how eggs?” he answered 
with pitying superiority. 

“Well, we will have what there is,” 
I said faintly. 
“There is 

cheerfully. 

“Miserable man!’ I said, “how dared 
you begin by holding out hopes of lob- 
ster salad and maraschino croustades?” 

Was there nothing left of our stores? 
I rummaged in the box which held 
them. Everything was wet and slimy. 
A few bars of chocolate were soaked in 
bovril, emanating from a broken bot- 
tle; a sticky tin held the remains of 
pekmez, a native jam made with grape 
juice; two dirty linen bags contained 
respectively a little tea and rice; a dis- 
gusting-looking pasty mess in what had 
once been a cardboard box aroused my 
curiosity. Could it be—yes, it had 
once been protein flour, “eminently 
suitable for travellers and _ tourists, 
forming a delicious and sustaining meal 
when no other food is procurable.” It 
had been the parting gift of our respec- 
tive mothers, along with injunctions to 
air our clothes. I calmly thought the 
matter out. 


nothing,” he answered 
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“X.,” I said, “will it be best to eat 
chocolate with the bovril thrown in, or 
to drink bovril with the chocolate 
thrown in?” 

“Don’t talk about it,” said X.; “cook 
everything up together and let us hope 
individual flavors will be merged be- 
yond recognition.” 

We put a tin of water on the fire 

and threw in the rice and protein. The 
chocolate and bovril were added after 
carefully picking out the bits of broken 
bottle. Hassan fumbled in the wide 
leathern belt which he wore round his 
middle; the space between himself and 
the belt served as a pocket where he 
-carried all his goods. With an air of 
unspeakable pride he produced a small, 
round, grimy object, which he held 
aloft in triumph, . 
; “Suwan!” (“Onion”) we all shouted 
simultaneously in excited, ungoverna- 
ble greed. He nodded ecstatically, and 
pulling the long, dagger-like knife out 
of his belt, he proceeded with great de- 
liberation to cut the treasure into slices, 
and let them fall one by one into the 
bubbling pot. The cook sat stirring it 
altogether with a wooden spoon; he 
kept raising spoonfuls out of the pot, 
and as the thick liquid dribbled slowly 
back again he murmured complacent- 
ly: 

“Pirinje var, chocolad var, Inghiliz 
suppe var, Suwan var, su war” (“There 
is rice, there is chocolate, there is Eng- 
lish soup, there is onion, there is wa- 
ter”). 

When the moment of complete merg- 
ence seemed to have arrived he lifted 
the pot off the fire and placed it be- 


tween us. “Chok eyi, chok” (“Very 
good—very”), he said encouragingly, 
and handed us each a spoon. X. swal- 


lowed a few mouthfuls. 

“We must leave some for the men,” 
she said, with a look of apology as she 
put the spoon down. She picked up a 


piece of leathery native bread and start- 
ed chewing it. 
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“Try a cigarette,” I said sympatheti- 
cally. I could not find it in my heart 
to tell her the history of that identical 
piece of bread, which I had been fol- 
lowing with some interest for several 
days. It was always turning up, and 
I recognized it by a black, burnt mark 
resembling a letter S. It had first ap- 
peared on the scene early in the week; 
we had been enjoying a lavish spread 
of chicken-legs and dried figs, and with 
wasteful squander I had rejected it as 
being less palatable than other bits. 
The men had tried it after me, pinch- 
ing it with their grimy fingers, but, be- 
ing unsatisfied with the consistency, 
they had thrown it, along with other 
scraps, into a bag containing miscel- 
laneous cooking utensils. The next 
day it had appeared to swell the as- 
pect of our diminishing supply, and 
had been left on the ground. But as 
We rode away MHassan’s economical 
spirit overcame him; he dismounted 
again and slipped it into his pocket, 
where it lay in close proximity to vari- 
ous articles not calculated to increase 
the savoriness of its flavor. I was de- 
termined to see its end, and when X. 
laid down half—no doubt meaning it 
for my share—I threw it on the fire. 

“It’s hardly the time to waste good 
food,” said X. 

The cook picked it out, blew the ashes 
off, and rubbed it with his greasy 
sleeve. He offered it to me. 

“Eat it yourself,” I said magnani- 
mously, “I have had enough.” But he 
wrapped it carefully in one of the dirty 
linen bags and put it on one side. 

“Varin” (“To-morrow”), he said. 

And so we sit—a mass of wet clothes, 
saddles, cooking-pots, remains of food, 
ends of cigarettes, men; unable to move 
without treading on one or other of 
them; tears rolling down our cheeks 
from the fumes of the fire, thankful we 
cannot see what dirt we are sitting in, 
or what dirt we have been eating. 

We roll our rugs round us and lie on 
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the sodden earth floor. Hassan turns 
the men out and stretches himself 
across the doorway. Dogs moan, men 
snore; outside the storm rages unceas- 
ingly. 
In the middle of the night I wake 
Longman’s Magazine. 
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with a start; something had hit me on 
the face and now lay in the angle of 
my neck. I knew what it was: a piece 
of plaster had fallen off the walls—and 
the plaster, like the fuel, is made of 
dried camel-dung. 

Louisa Jebb. 





HIS FIRST 


L. 


The Assistant Collector and Magis- 
trate of the First-Class, aged twenty- 
four, tilted his crazy office-chair as far 
back as he knew to be compatible with 
safety, and dispassionately scrutinized 
the two hand-cuffed specimens of native 
humanity that stood before him. The 
evidence for the prosecution was com- 
plete. Caught red-handed stealing a 
goat from the village grazing-ground 
the two thieves could only offer a bare 
denial of the charge; and as the denial 
was not backed by a shred of probabil- 
ity, it only remained to award sen- 
tence. 

The taller of the two criminals was 
whining in a dull monotone the usual 
platitudes indulged in by his class on 
such occasions, his shifty eye roaming 
round the office-tent as the monotone 
proceeded. “The police have thrown 
a net round me, an unfortunate and 
innocent man. These witnesses have 
all perjured themselves. We Ratias 
are hunters and trappers and jungle- 
folk, and why should I steal a goat?” 
Here his glance fell on the Court Flog- 
ger untying a bundle of canes outside. 
Fascinated by the sight, he paused 
abruptly. 

But at the word Ratia the smaller 
thief, a beady-eyed, cheerful-looking 
little man protested in a shrill cracked 
voice: “This is no Ratia but an out- 
-caste of some city. If he be a Ratia, 
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let him show the Ratia mark. As for 
me, I am a Ratia indeed, and this son 
of shame is a liar also.” 

The Assistant Commissioner started 
from his reverie. This might be worth 
investigating, and further, he remem- 
bered with pride a lesson learned far 
back in the last rains when as yet he 
was new to the country. Riding out 
of some scrub-jungle onto the culti- 
vated lands he had come upon a gang 
of brown beady-eyed little men busy 
setting snares for a herd of antelope 
feeding hard by. They worked silent- 
ly, driving in their long pegs by thumps 
and blows with the palms of their right 
hands. An hour later, the sight of a 
fine black-buck kicking in the toils had 
enormously raised these children of 
Esau in the Englishman’s estimation. 
“Hard on the hands, your trade,” he 
had observed to a patriarch of the 
tribe. Whereupon, being simple folk 
and knowing a friend when they saw 
one, they had all pressed round his 
skewbald Arab to show how every 
male of the tribe bore in the right palm 
the hall-mark of the Ratia,—a horny 
gray callosity about the size of a shil- 
ling. 

He had the hand-cuffs opened and ex- 
amined the four perspiring palms held 
out for inspection. Those of the taller 
prisoner were plump and smooth, the 
hands of a thief. Delay in this case 
was superfluous; “Thirty stripes,” the 
sentence rang out and the man was 
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taken away. But in the palm of the 
little prisoner there was the mark right 
enough. The Assistant Commissioner 
was distressed. Why, with the Cen- 
tral Indian Jungle teeming with edible 
roots and berries barely two miles 
away, and around him the black and 
yellow antelope roaming in herds 
through the fields of ripening grain, 
had this man stooped to steal an old 
village goat? He put the question 
point-blank. 

The answer was satisfactory. The 
police of the District, hot on the track 
of a dacoity, had raided the Ratias’ 
camp a month ago, arrested the party 
and seized all nets and snares found on 
the spot together with two stalking- 
bullocks. The human portion of the 
spoil had been released, but the traps 
and nets and, above all, the priceless 
trained bullocks, were still in custody. 
He, the accused, was no kisan (culti- 
vator) nor such a one as should work 
for hire; he hungered for meat, and so 
he stole the goat. 

“Twenty stripes,” said the Assistant 
Commissioner and shut the register of 
Summary Trials with a bang. “Having 
been whipped,” he added, “‘you will be 
given your bullocks and gear this even- 
ing.” 

In a little while the beast-like howls 
of the first accused bore witness to the 
assembled villagers to the justice of the 
Sirkar. The Ratia took his twenty 
stripes in silence, wriggling prodigious- 
ly. On being released, he snorted, 
slipped a morsel of opium into his 
mouth and, from force of habit, bent 
himself to slide into the squatting pos- 
ture natural to the Oriental. Half-way 
through the action he appeared to re- 
member something and straightened 
himself with a jerk. Some one in the 
crowd (it was the owner of the goat) 
laughed; the Assistant Commissioner 
laughed also, and, true flattery, the 
laugh became general. “When your 
Highness goes to Durbar,” asked a 
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waggish constable of the victim, ‘will 
he be pleased to accept a chair?” 

The little crowd melted away and the 
camp resumed its normal aspect of re- 
pose. It was the middle of the after- 
noon. Kingfishers, emerald (the smal- 
ler kind) and pied black and white (the 
larger), hovered in pairs above the blue 
tank and dropped like plummets amid 
a shower of diamond spray. The 
crumbling fort of some bygone aborig- 
inal Rajah took up half the village 
side of the sheet of water, and the bat- 
tlements were lined with gray monkeys 
basking and blinking in the warmth. 
Below the monkeys, out of broken 
casements and ruined cell-like cham- 
bers, burst a wealth of tropic grass and 
bush and flower. A rustle, and the 
crest and shining eyes of a peacock 
were thrust tentatively through a rift 
in the masonry; the whole bird fol- 
lowed and with him his four mates. 
They took up statuesque poses full in 
the eye of the declining sun and backed 
by a sculptured slab set above a door- 
way. Below them, again, the lotus- 
covered surface of the tank crept up to 
the yellow wall. Small chuckling grebe- 
like creatures bustled and dived among 
the vermilion flowers. A bluish-black 
bird, with preposterously long toes and 
a cocked-up tail, was racing over the 
unsteady rafts of leaf in pursuit of an 
invisible prey, and two bald-headed 
ibises with scarlet-rimmed eyes stood 
dreaming in the shallows. Over all 
hung the fluttering kestrals, patientest 
of all hunters of the air. Not the 
faintest zephyr was abroad. The jun- 
gle encircled tank and village and culti- 
vated lands with a dense wall of vege- 
tation, and from time to time the 
broad teak leaves fell, dry and clatter- 
ing into eternal silence. 

The Assistant Commissioner yawned 
and called for his shot-gun. There 
were a few acres of snipe-ground be- 
low the tank among the rice-fields, and 
to shoot his dinner had formed for the 
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last month or two part of the daily 
routine of his life. His silent bearer 
brought him his weapon and in the 
other hand his master’s heavy .500 Ex- 
press. There was a significant gleam 
in his eye, as he awaited permission to 
speak. 

The Assistant Commissioner looked, 
noted, and said one word, “Why?” 

The words tumbled out of the man’s 
mouth in his haste. “It is that rogue 
of a thief, the twenty-stripe fellow, he 
Says he has sure news of a panther not 
a mile from here, and if the Sahib will 
sit up for it, in one hour from now he 
will obtain a shot. The man is a thief, 
but he is a jungle-dweller, and perhaps, 
—but let the Presence himself question 
him.” Now the Sahib was perfectly 
aware that had not the tale seemed to 
his servant a genuine one the rifle 
would never have been taken from its 
case. “Produce the man,” he said. 

The thief stepped out from the flies 
of the tent and salaamed. He ap- 
peared but little the worse for his flog- 
ging, and in his uncouth dialect began, 
“Concerning my nets and bullock,” 
only to be cut short by a snort of indig- 
nation from the majestic Mussulman 
behind the Sahib’s chair. “To the 
point, oh scum! Speak about the pan- 
ther or thy head will be broken. Thy 
nets—pah!” 

So he spoke of the panther. At 
dawn that day he had come upon the 
beast licking his bloody chops over the 
body of a dead heifer in a field hard 
by the jungle-line. He had scared it 
off its prey and at evening, when the 
fields were deserted, it would certainly 
return to the kill. No time was to be 
lost. Let the Sahib start, and let a 
kid also be taken along, for, if the kill 
had been dragged into the jungle, as 
was probably the case, the kid could 
be tethered in the field near a conven- 
ient tree and by its bleating lure the 
panther into the open where a clear 
shot was possible. 
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The plan was approved and at once 
the expedition started. Snipe rose in 
whisps at their feet as the party picked 
their way along the narrow rice em- 
bankments out towards the drier fields 
and the fire-line that divides the Gov- 
ernment Reserved Forest from the 
tilled village lands. 


Il. 


The social nature of the domestic 
goat of India has gained for that ani- 
mal an unenviable reputation as the 
best possible bait for the larger carniv- 
ora of the jungle. To employ the off- 
spring of the sacred cow is in a Hindu 
country impracticable. Your young 
buffalo stands in moody silence under 
the tree to which he is bound, or, with 
an indifference exasperating to the 
watcher, in the machan lies down quiet- 
ly to sleep; but the kid of the goats, 
separated from his fellows and de- 
serted by those who have tethered him 
down, calls heaven and earth to wit- 
ness the lonesomeness of his position, till 
for far and wide the round ear of many 
a beast of prey cocks as at the sound 
of a dinner-bell. Should the eye of 
the victim, however, fall upon the 
watcher in the tree above, the insistent 
bleatings cease; there is company, and 
he is not afraid. Hence the black and 
white kid was elaborately blindfolded 
before the Assistant Commissioner 
climbed up into the acacia tree, when, 
the bandage removed, the natives de- 
parted, talking loudly, according to cus- 
tom, in order to impress on any neigh- 
boring panther the fact that they had 
really and truly quitted the scene. The 
goat tugged and strained at the cord 
in his effort to follow them; then he 
lifted up his voice in a shrill incessant 
stream of bleatings. 

The watcher sat like a graven image 
and abandoned himself to a mental! at- 
titude of pure receptiveness. To right 
and left before him stretched the line 
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of Government jungle, a wall of forest 
cut off sharply from the fields by the 
regulation forty foot burnt fire-line. 
Somewhere behind that screen was 
moving the beast he had come to kill. 
Mysterious noises, rustlings, and scam- 
perings over the carpet of dried leaves, 
told of the presence of the smaller folk 
of the jungle whose play-hour it was. 
As the sun sank lower so the voices of 
the jungle acquired new character in 
the unearthly stillness of the evening. 
Pea-fowl called like great cats from 
one forest giant to another, as they as- 
cended with leaps and flappings to their 
immemorial roosts in the _ higher 
branches. A sambhur stag, a full mile 
away, sent a challenge to his rival 
across the river; the call, half bellow, 
half roar, was taken up vigorously, and 
the echoes of the river-bed played fan- 
tastic tricks with the sound. Near at 
hand a family of mongooses, hot on the 
trail, hunted along the fire-line, doub- 
ling in and out of the forest-screen like 
monster weasels. And the goat, in an 
agony of loneliness, tugged at the cord 
and shook the air with long quavering 
bleatings. 

The sun was now so low that its 
rays seemed to strike the wall of jungle 
in horizontal shafts, lighting up dark 
alleys where the screen of verdure was 
thinnest, and flooding the cultivated 
lands with a warm amber-colored glow. 
It was the hour of perfect peace, when, 
for a brief space, time becomes a word 
without meaning and seconds are in- 
terchangeuble with years. Then there 
came a change. 

A band of spotted deer (three hinds 
headed by a stag) broke at full gallop 
from the forest, and dashed recklessly 
across the fire-line and over the bare 
fields, heading for the further belt of 
jungle. They passed within gun-shot 
of the Assistant Commissioner, the 


stag’s antlers thrown back almost to 
his haunches, his liquid eye distended 
The noise of flying hoofs 


with terror. 
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died away and was succeeded by a 
silence unbroken but for the reedy 
shrilling of a tree-cricket above the 
watcher’s head. The pea-fowl had 
ceased calling. Then a solitary mon- 
key coughed and barked behind the 
screen of trees, jerking out his obser- 
vations not, as it seemed, at random, 
but with an objective. The little goat 
no longer bleated. It stood staring at 
the fire-line, and now and again 
stamped with a nervous forefoot. 
Slowly, very slowly, the Assistant Com- 
missioner raised his head and his eyes 
followed the direction of the glassy 
gaze of the goat. The beast had come. 

With head sunk below his massive 
shoulders he stood on the blackened 
fire-line, an old and heavy panther. The 
dying sun shone full on his broad chest 
and bowed fore-legs which at fifty 
paces distant seemed a pinkish white. 
So still was he that, save for the eyes, 
the sleek dappled body might have 
been of moulded bronze; but the eyes, 
malignant, intense, inscrutable, were 
fixed in an unblinking stare upon the 
goat. The goat, with the pluck of its 
kind, faced the beast in silence, stamp- 
ing and challenging with pathetically 
useless little horns. 

A fine perspiration burst from the 
palms of the watcher in the tree, until 
it seemed impossible to him to hold the 
rifle firmly. On a sudden, too, the 
weight of the barrel resting upon his 
thigh became intolerable. Cramp 
threatened his bent limbs, yet to move 
or shoot at this stage was out of the 
question. The very motion of breath- 
ing made the creaking of his leggings 
horribly audible to his quickened sense 
of hearing. Minutes passed like hours 
and still the beast stood, staring. 

The sun dropped into the ocean of 
forest in the West. Then, stepping 
delicately with noiseless pads, the 
beast walked across the fire-line. The 
ground was thick with last year’s teak- 
leaves, but the heavy fore-paws were 
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lifted and planted in perfect silence. 
Not for an instant did the yellow eyes 
relax their intense gaze. On reaching 
the edge of the field, the body sank 
upon its quarters, the fore-limbs were 
slowly extended, and its chin upon its 
knuckles, the beast lay down deliber- 
ately and watched the goat. 

A vague anxiety pervaded the mind 
of the watcher. The light was fading 
fast; the panther’s back harmonized 
most astonishingly with the brown and 
gray of the wheat stubble in the field. 
Should he shoot now, at thirty yards, 
or wait for the final rush? Plainly the 
beast was in no hurry for his food, 
and might gloat on for another hour, 
when, however close the range, accu- 
rate aiming would be impossible; the 
chance must be taken now. The fore- 
finger felt for the trigger, the grip on 
stock and barrels tightened, the rifle 
had journeyed an infinitesimal fraction 
of the space between hip and shoulder, 
when the beast rose upon his feet. His 
progress towards the goat was now 
even more stealthy than before. The 
head was sunk lower from the shoul- 
ders, and the expression in the strain- 
ing eyes, which faced the sunset, un- 
speakably sinister. Yard after yard 
was covered until a bare score of paces 
separated the destroyer and his prey. 
Then rising to his full height he ran 
very swiftly in upon the goat; but the 
rifle was up like a flash, and the sights 
covering the working shoulder-blade. 

In mid-charge the beast glanced up 
at the watcher; the eyes flashed defi- 
ance, the lip curled in hatred as, aware 
of danger, the beast swerved in his 
rush. Too late! The right barrel 
spoke. Roaring angrily, the panther 
rolled over and over, struck a hand’s 
breadth too far back, through the lungs. 
Recovering himself, he made for the 
jungle. A bullet from the left barrel 
finding him ere he reached the fire-line, 
failed to stop him. Limping, shrunk 
to half his size, the tail pressed against 
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the tucked-up quarters, a very different 
creature from that which had emerged 
from the forest in the pride of savage 
strength one hour before, stumbled 
back into sanctuary, whence the crash- 
ing of dried leaves and twigs in the 
darkness told of his scared progress 
far into the jungle. 

The Assistant Commissioner climbed 
down stiffly to find the jungle-man and 
a villager scrutinizing certain gouts of 
blood upon the ground. “To-morrow,” 
they said, “ the Sahib will find him 
dead. See, this is blood from the 
lungs. This was no dog-filching leop- 
ard, but the heavy cattle-killer who 
has vexed us for a twelvemonth past.” 

Through the myriad noises of the 
Indian night, the party tramped back 
to the tent. 


III. 


Personally, I, to whom the Assistant 
Commissioner confided his experiences 
in the matter of his first panther, am 
of opinion that the vigil in the acacia 
tree at sunset brought on a touch of 
fever enough to throw his usually 
steady nerves off their normal balance. 
He, on the contrary, asserts that on 
rising next morning he felt as physi- 
cally fit as he had ever felt in all his 
life; but he admits passing a bad night, 
to have twice been awakened by a feel- 
ing of intolerable pressure upon his 
chest, and to have been persistently 
haunted by dreams of a wounded beast 
gasping out his life in the dark jungle. 
He saw it with a curious vividness of 
detail common to few dreams. On a 
yellow carpet of withered fronds, under 
a clump of tall canes in the depths of 
one of those bamboo groves that vary 
with their plume-like foliage the mo- 
notony of a teak-forest, the dying pan- 
ther half crouched, half sat. At every 
labored breath blood welled from a 
gaping wound in the flank. The spot- 
ted fore-legs were planted wide apart 
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and the curved claws, ivory white, 
were plunged convulsively into the 


matted floor of the jungle. Overhead, 
the arching stems met to form a leafy 
canopy that tempered without shutting 
out the sunlight. The thick clumps of 
giant bamboos were so compact in 
themselves and in such close contiguity 
as to produce the impression of a many- 
colored yault with groined roof. The 
deadly stillness furthered this impres- 
sion. Of his own presence in the grove 
the dreamer was not aware until the 
beast, raising his eyes, looked him full 
in the face. Then suddenly awake and 
damp with perspiration, he leaped from 
his bed and called for the early morn- 
ing coffee and fruit. 

Outside the tent his orderly was 
guarding his master’s gun and cart- 
ridge-bag in the shade of a huge man- 
go tree. The man of the jungles stood at 
arespectful distance, leaning ona long 
be-tasselled spear borrowed for the oc- 
casion from the village watchman, and 
near him squatted four aboriginals, 
armed one and all with the deadly 
little axe from which the Gond of the 
forest is never parted from earliest 
childhood until death. Unrivalled in 
woodcraft, their part was to construct 
a rude litter in the jungle whereon to 
carry home the carcase of the quarry. 

The Assistant Commissioner stepped 
out into the sunlight, throwing a hand- 
ful of plantain-skins to the little goat 
who now, in honored retirement from 
a dangerous calling, roamed at will 
about the camp, harassing with an om- 
nivorous curiosity the soul of the som- 
nolent Madrassi cook. His first act 
was to look down the barrels of the 
rifle and load it, his second, to select 
and place in his left-hand pocket half 
a dozen spare cartridges. Then, with- 
out further delay, the expedition started 
in single file, for while the good man- 
ners of the orderly forbade him from 
walking anywhere but immediately at 
his master’s heels, an immemorial in- 
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stinct akin to that of skein-flying wild- 
fowl drives the jungle-born to walk 
each behind the other. Progress is 
more silent, a single axe clears the 
way for all, and light conversation is 
not encouraged on the jungle-paths. 

On a cold-weather morning in the 
forests of Central India it is an exqui- 
site pleasure to be alive. To inhale 
deep breaths of an air fragrant with a 
hundred subtle odors of earth and tree, 
and tempered to a delicious keenness, 
is like quaffing draughts of a still pure 
wine. Every bush, every tuft of grass 
is athrob with life. The ringing call 
of the gray partridge, happiest of In- 
dian bird-notes, is heard from all sides. 
From thicket to thicket across perilous- 
ly open patches of turf the timid quail 
run in a fearful joy, peering sidelong 
as they go for a glimpse of their arch- 
enemy the kite. The cooing of count- 
less doves rises in a bewildering vol- 
ume of sound, and with only a moder- 
ate amount of good luck one may come 
upon a peacock parading his splendors 
to his mates in some sunlit glade; such 
a sight is not soon forgotten. As for 
the morning in question, a heavy fall 
of dew sparkled on blade and twig. 
Once something stirred in a low thorn 
bush near the path and three axes 
whizzing simultaneously from three 
sinewy arms crashed into the under- 
wood. <A dead hare was extracted in 
triumph and tongues were loosened 
over this windfall, even the taciturn 
Gonds breaking into speech. But the 
Assistant Commissioner was in no 
mood for talking. An indescribable 
feeling of depression, mingled with im- 
patience, distracted his powers of ob- 
servation. The vision of the night 
rose and troubled him. By what con- 
ceivable right had he presumed to mur- 
der (for the coward shot had been fired 
from a position of perfect safety) one 
of the most beautiful of the Creator’s 
predatory tribes? True, the beast was 
a proved cattle-lifter, but this was 
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small justification for inflicting on him 
a death of lingering agony, The beast 
was wont to kill with swift scientific 
certainty, no botcher at earning his 
livelihood. And in one moment, for 
the only crime of carrying out a natu- 
ral instinct, he had been reduced to a 
condition of pierced and crippled help- 
lessness by a foe that dared not meet 
him on the level and in the open. It 
seemed a dastardly business, and one 
to be completed with all possible ex- 
pedition. Was the beast yet living, or 
had a merciful death come upon him in 
the scented night or at gray morning- 
time? He breathed a silent prayer 
that the wound might have proved 
fatal long ago. Then, in startling viv- 
idness, there flashed on his inner eye 
the vision of the vaulted bamboo grove, 
and an anguish-stricken panther tear- 
ing with protruded claws the yellow 
carpet of matted cane-leaves. He 
turned suddenly to one of the Gonds 
trudging in his rear: “Are there any 
bamboos in the Government jungle?” 
he asked. 

The reply was that only one grove re- 
mained, rescued by the Sirkar when 
the forest had been declared reserved 
from wasteful destruction at the hands 
of neighboring villagers. The canes, 
added the speaker, were very old and 
thicker than ordinary. 

Upon this, the orderly,a vulture-fea- 
tured Mussulman with thin henna-dyed 
beard, launched into reminiscences of 
panthers and Sahibs whom he had 
known and hunted with in his own hot 
youth,—of Burton Sahib, who was wont 
to catch panthers in a huge mouse-trap, 
and, having turned them loose on the 
parade-ground, to ride them down with 
a hog-spear alone; of Thomson Sahib 
who crawled into a lime-kiln after a 
man-eater and there concluded the 
business at close quarters with a re- 
volver-bullet between the eyes; and 
many other great shikaris had he, Ka- 
rim Bux, served, but the greatest of 


all had been i-Smith Sahib who had 
over a hundred panthers to his name 
and, thrice mauled, showed a helpless 
fore-arm as evidence of an encounter 
that had nearly proved fatal. 

But the Assistant Commissioner, 
more than ever lost in his own thoughts, 
searcely listened to this narration of 
legendary exploits of by-gone heroes. 
Walking as one in a dream, he felt each 
step bearing him nearer to some unde- 
fined disaster, some danger which he 
strove in vain to grapple with in im- 
agination. Yet, as he repeatedly as- 
sured himself, the position in which he 
found himself the chief actor was com- 
monplace, even hackneyed. Scores of 
white men in India yearly went 
through the same performance. Grant- 
ed that some life still remained in the 
beast, he would probably charge and 
be shot down at close range; of the two 
bullets, one would surely fly straight 
enough to stop a rush. Should the 
worst happen and both barrels miss, 
at his back would be the old orderly 
with the shot-gun loaded with slugs, 
and there was also the man with the 
crimson-tasselled spear. The situation 
could hardly hold other events in store 
for him; what danger there was was 
purely material, and he strove to dis- 
count it by calm anticipation. He 
was not afraid, but he was terribly 
afraid of being afraid. In spite of all 
his efforts the sense of impending ca- 
tastrophe growing upon him numbed 
his brain into an unreasoning appre- 
hension of ill. : 

The party had now reached the scene 
of the last evening’s vigil; where the 
wounded panther had entered the jun- 
gle a dull brown smear on the side of 
a teak-sapling marked his passage. 
Here the four Gonds were bidden tv 
halt on the fire-line until summoned. 
Attended by the orderly and the Ratia, 
the Assistant Commissioner set about 
following up the trail. In this there was 
little difficulty, for blood-stains lay 
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thick upon the withered leaves; but 
the three moved with caution. Open 
though the jungle was at its fringe, the 
red sandstone boulders cropped plenti- 
fully through the thin soil, providing 
ample cover for a wounded beast of 
prey. Gradually, as the undergrowth 
grew denser, the progress of the track- 
ers slackened. At a momentary break 
in the trail the old orderly broke the 
silence in an agitated whisper. “Sa- 
hib,” he murmured, “this is an evil 
place. Let the Presence be guided by 
my: advice and send for buffaloes that 
they may beat the jungle hereabouts, 
for thus would i-Smith Sahib and 
Thomson Sahib drive out many a 
wounded panther from even such a 
jungle as this.” The Ratia laughed. 
“There are scarce a score of buffaloes,” 
he said, “in ten villages round, and to 
collect them would take us till even- 
ing. Why should we take all this 
trouble for a mangy panther when we 
have two guns and a spear?” 

The Assistant Commissioner straight- 


ened his back and gazed keenly into- 


the jungle to his front. Over the tops 
of the young teaks he saw a single 
shoot of bamboo drooping gracefully, 
with light green foliage a-shimmer in 
the sunlight. The spot was not twen- 
ty paces from where he stood. 

Then for the first time in his life he 
began to be horribly afrgid. He had 
read of fear in books and talked of it 
in jest, and as he recognized its symp- 
toms in himself (the cold, rough skin 
and the strange weakness at the back 
of his knees) he was filled with pas- 
sionate self-loathing. Under pretence 
of searching for the trail he bent double 
lest his cowardice might show itself in 
his face. He knew well where the 
beast would be found, trail or no trail. 
His feet, heavy as lead, took him with 
torturing slowness towards the bam- 
boos. His brain was a surging sea of 
conflicting feelings. “Send for the buf- 
faloes,” clamored his baser self with 
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stunning persistency. “Remember that 
a man has not a ghost of a chance 
against a wounded panther in thick 
jungle. And what glory is there in 
being mauled? Send for the buffaloes.” 
But from the more inward depths of 
consciousness rese other clearer voices, 
the protests of his training and educa- 
tion, and, more than all, of his pride 
of race. “If you shirk walking the 
beast up yourself,” said these voices, 
“you stand self-condemned. You elect- 
ed to play a dangerous game, with the 
odds at first enormously in your favor. 
Now that the game bids fair to go 
against you, you would back out of it 
like an undisciplined child, or seek to 
restore the former odds by unfair 
means. It is the risk that makes the 
game worth playing; without it, it is 
buichery. And will you, a white man 
in authority, armed with a double-bar- 
relled rifle, turn from an encounter 
which the half-clad, undersized native 
at your back is ready, armed only with 
a spear, to face? You would have few 
to witness your disgrace but,—you 
could never shoot in these jungles 
again. You had the Ratia flogged yes- 
terday; could you have taken the pun- 
ishment in silence and harbored no re- 
sentment against its author? Will 
you now show yourself the inferior of 
such a man? You cannot, you dare 
not! You must face the music!” 

The old orderly was by now lagging 
considerably in the rear. Stooping 
and peering in the dark green shade, 
the Englishman followed closely by the 
Ratia advanced step by step into the 
bamboo grove. In the mind of the for- 
mer an immense impatience began to 
obscure all powers of thought and rea- 
son. There was now no question of 
retreat; but, so that the end came 
quickly, he had almost ceased to care 
in whose favor the affair might termi- 
nate. There was blood on the ground 
at his feet,—fresh red blood.—and a 
little further on there was quite a pool 
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of the same horrible color. The end 
must be very near now. 

“Sahib, Sahib,” pleaded a low voice 
at his elbow, “look to the right.” 

The Assistant Commissioner looked, 
and for an instant his heart stopped 
beating. Scarce three paces from his 
feet crouched and swayed a dying pan- 
ther, gathering with a tremendous ef- 
fort all his remaining forces for a final 
spring. Blood dropped from the half 
open mouth and quivering lower jaw, 
and the white teeth were smeared with 
crimson. In the beast’s eyes there 
burned such an awful glare of hate and 
mortal agony that as the Englishman 
threw the rifle to his shoulder he turned 
his head away, faint and sick. As the 
report rang out, the beast in silence 
leaped full at the man’s chest. The 
latter, dashed with fearful violence to 
the ground, his rifle hurled far from 
his hand, lay still beneath him. Then 
one ran up swiftly from behind and 
thrust the beast off the body with a 
tasselled spear, pinning the feebly 
writhing creature to the earth until its 
struggles ceased. 

“The Sahib,” said the orderly after 
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a close examination of the yet uncon- 
scious man, “must have struck his 
head against this root and thus he has 
lost his senses. He has also a shallow 
bite on his shoulder.” 

The little Gonds made two litters out 
of canes and creepers and carried home 
the slayer and the slain. For twe 
days the Assistant Commissioner lay 
in a high fever; on the morning of the 
third he saw the world once more with 
discerning eyes. The flies of the tent 
were fastened back, for it was a hot 
morning. At the door sat his bearer, 
fast asleep, and a black and white kid 
roamed restlessly over the matting by 
the bed. Without, under the mango 
tree, two natives were engaged in rub- 
bing a pegged-out panther skin, sing- 
ing monotonously the while. 

The bearer woke with a start and 
brought his master quinine. He Ssa- 
laamed profoundly. “Next time,” he 
said, “the Presence will send for buffa- 


loes.” 

“Ah,” said the Assistant Commis- 
sioner faintly. But next time he did 
not! 


C. P. 
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The late Mr. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-Gen- 
eral of the Forces, enjoyed for many 
years the friendship of the Duke of 
Wellington. Having fought in the 
Peninsula, he gave up his commission 
to take orders, and, being half soldier, 
half priest, he devoted much of his lei- 
sure to the pursuit of literature. It 
was his book, “The Subaltern,”—a ro- 
mance which has survived the many 
shocks of changing taste,—that first 
* Personal Reminiscences of the First Duke 


of Wellington; With Sketches of some of his 
Guests and Contemporaries. By the late Rev. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 


won him the Duke’s acquaintance. The 
Duke owned “The Subaltern” “true 
enough,” and said to Croker of its au- 
thor, “He is a clever, observing man, 
and I shall enquire about him.” And 
inquire he did, with the result that he 
accepted the dedication of a second 
edition, and that henceforth Gleig was 
received at Walmer, Strathfieldsaye, 
and Apsley House with intimacy and 
confidence. 

G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General; author of “The 


Subaltern,” &c. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 1904. 
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But more than opportunity was given 
to Gleig. He cherished for his hero 
a deep and lasting sympathy, which 
afforded him an insight into the Duke’s 
character denied to many of his inti- 
mates. Moreover, he approached his 
friend and patron with the same air of 
humility which Boswell always pre- 
served in the presence of Dr. 
Johnson. He continually refers to 
him as “this great man,” and though 
his candor detected some spots upon 
the sun of his adoration, he was less 
inclined to exaggerate them than to ex- 
plain them away. His “Personal Rem- 
iniscences” of the Duke, therefore 
bear the stamp of authenticity, and, 
though many others since Gleig have 
printed their confidences, there is much 
that is fresh, and nothing that is false, 
in this posthumous work. 

Not long after Gleig’s first meeting 
with the Duke, the loud cry for the re- 
form of the House of Commons was 
heard in the land, and throughout the 
political crisis which preceded the fa- 
mous Bill of 1832 Gleig was a staunch 
supporter of the Tory party. In these 
years of stress and storm he aided the 
Duke both with counsel and with pen, 
and his account of the Duke’s cpinions 
and policy is of the greatest value. No 
statesman opposed the encroaching de- 
mocracy with greater vigor and a high- 
er sense of duty than Wellington. The 
Duke had a sincere and well-grounded 
distrust of the people. In his eyes it 
was not reform that was contemplated 
—it was revolution. “It was a revolu- 
tion in itself,” he said to Gleig, “which 
ought to have been crushed in the bud, 
and I suggested to Peel the propriety 
of moving that leave be refused to in- 
troduce the Bill. But Peel always had 
his own views about what was due to 
the House of Commons, and my advice 
was not acted upon. And now you see 
what a mess we are in!” He saw 
ruin in the present, and no hope for 
the future. England, the sole peaceful 
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corner of Europe, would, he was con- 
vineed, become an anarchical bear-gar- 
den. 

“The Bill once passed,” said Crok- 
er, “good-night to the Monarchy, 
and the Lords, and the Church,” and 
the Duke shared Croker’s despondency. 
Moreover, although (perhaps because) 
he had given way on the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill, Wellington was determined 
not to yield an inch on the question of 
Reform; and he only withdrew his op- 
position at the last, in order to save the 
House of Lords from what he believed 
an indignity. He was perfectly satis- 
fied with things as they were, and saw 
nothing but good in rotten boroughs 
and unenfranchised towns. “I do not 
mean to assert that I would form such 
a legislature as you now possess,” he 
had said, replying to Lord Grey in 1830, 
“for the nature of man is incapable of 
reaching such excellence at once; but 
my great endeavor would be to form 
some description of legislature which 
would produce the same results.” How- 
ever, in this crisis he found no more 
zealous supporter than Gleig, who did 
his utmost to acquire newspapers and 
to influence the press, and who was 
rewarded by a frank exposition of his 
leader’s views. The most of men, even 
of Tories, at that time were content 
either to excuse the existing anom- 
aly or to plead the _  inviolabil- 
ity of the constitution. But Wel- 
lington was eloquent in applauding the 
weakest points of our electoral system. 
“I confess,” he wrote to Gleig in April 
1831, “that I see in thirty members for 
Rotten Boroughs thirty men, I don’t 
eare of which party, who would pre- 
serve the state of property as it is, who 
would maintain by their votes the 
Church of England, its possessions, its 
churches and universities, all our great 
institutions and corporations, the Union 
with Scotland and Ireland, the union 
of the country with its foreign colonies 
and possessions, the national honor 
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abroad, and its good faith with all the 
King’s subjects at home.” 

The Duke’s stern consistency aroused 
England to a storm of fury at a hap- 
less moment. To the desolation of 
cholera was added the disgrace of a 
general riot, and upon none did the 
mob wreak its anger so fiercely as upon 
the victor of Waterloo, the hero who 
had saved Europe. Wherever he went, 
the Duke was received with hisses and 
brickbats. Returning on one occa- 
sion from the City, he might have 
lost his life had not the gates of Lin- 
coln’s Inn been closed behind him. An 
assault was made upon Apsley House, 
and the rioters were only stayed in 
their work of destruction by being told 
that the Duchess lay dead within. 
Through all the disturbances the Duke 
remained cold and unmoved; he went 
about his business as though he had 
not lost a jot of his popularity; and he 
announces to Gleig his departure for 
Walmer with a pleasant defiance. “I 
suspect that those who will attack me 
on the road,” said he, “‘will come rather 
the worst out of the contest, if there 
should be one.” But Gleig was not 
easy in his mind, and at the mere sus- 
picion of danger all.his martial ardor 
revived. He, therefore, “communi- 
cated with a few gentlemen on whom 
he could rely,” and provided the Duke 
with a body-guard on his progress from 
Sandwich to Walmer. They were six 
in number, armed with pistols and 
hunting-whips. Gleig rode forward to 
meet the Duke, leaving his compan- 
ions in Sandwich, and “found him in 
his open caléche, provided with a brace 
of double-barrelled pistols, and having 
his servant likewise armed seated on 
the box.” But happily no mob ‘ap- 
peared, and for that day at any rate 


the Duke arrived safely within his 
eastle walls without danger or in- 
sult. 


However, the Bill was passed, and 
the results anticipated by the Tories 
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did not follow. After seventy years 
of Reform, the Monarchy, the Church, 
and the House of Lords, which the Duke 
believed threatened, are still with us. 
But this episode, which Mr. Gleig sets 
forth at length, need not involve the 
Duke in a charge of reckless prophesy- 
ing. The truth is that the Bill of 1832 
disappointed both parties,—the Whigs 
to their hurt, the Tories to their profit. 
The Whigs, who fondly believed that 
they would be governors of England for 
life, soon saw themselves displaced; 
while the Tories found to their surprise 
that the free electors did not make a 
much worse choice than the patrons 
of the Rotten Boroughs. At a moment 
of political crisis, even the wisest 
statesman is apt to believe that the 
country is in danger. But it is the 
habit of England to cheat reform of its 
logical conclusion, and though we live 
under the form of a democracy, our 
government is still oligarchic in essence 
and temper. After all, the people clam- 
ors loudest for what it has not got, and 
having in the winter of 1831-2 burnt 
towns and sacked houses, it chose to 
be represented by many of the same 
men against whom its fury had been 
so savagely expressed. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Duke of Wellington did not live 
to see the full irony of Whiggism. It 
has been reserved for our own time, 
and for one of our own colonies, to dem- 
onstrate the futility of Universal Suf- 
frage. There is to-day no Australian 
so poor but he may enjoy the 
privilege of a vote; yet, taking no pride 
in the rights of citizenship, for which 
his fathers fought and bled, the Aus- 
tralian obstinately declines to vote, and 
to complete the circle of absurdity, the 
Victorian Cabinet has resolved to make 
voting compulsory. It hopes to attain 
this end by disfranchisement. In other 
words, he who will not vote to-day, 
may not vote to-morrow, even if he 
would. Here we have the materials 
of a real comedy, and if Wellington is 
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permitted in the Shades to hear what 
happens on the Earth, he must smile 
at the revenge which Time has taken 
upon the aspirations of democracy. 

While Gleig was perpetual curate of 
Ash, he was a constant visitor at Wal- 
mer Castle, and he describes the many 
guests whom the Duke entertained 
with a shrewd appreciation of their 
aspect and eharacter. It is difficult to 
say anything fresh of Talleyrand, yet 
we know no better portrait than 
Gleig’s:— 


A flat head, covered with a mass of 

perfectly white hair, which, combed 
down over the forehead, gave to it the 
appearance of being preternaturally 
low, contradicted the received theories 
which make a lofty brow, an oval 
crown, the outward and visible signs 
of genius. His eyes, small, black, and 
sunken in their sockets, were sur- 
mounted with bushy eyebrows per- 
fectly black and straight. A nose 
short and retroussé, a complexion 
ashy pale rather than sallow, and a 
chin strongly marked, made up a 
countenance which, when in repose, 
was wellnigh repulsive. 


However, his face lit up when he made 
a jest or epigram, but this was seldom, 
if we may believe Gleig, who says that 
Talleyrand was taciturn in company, 
and was particularly disinclined to con- 
versation at dinner, in his eyes the 
most important function of the day. 
The Duke apparently thought little of 
his abilities, regarding him as a “com- 
monplace politician, who owed his ad- 
vancement to the anxiety of the French 
Government to obtain the services of 
as many aristocrats as were willing 
to make common cause with it.” But 
Talleyrand was only one of many for- 
eigners who broke their journey at 
Walmer. Thither came General Alava, 
who for many years was intimate with 
the Duke, but who was so devoted to 
intrigue that he could not forbear to 
communicate with Lord Grey even 
while he was living in the Duke’s 
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house; and Count Nugent, who in the 
Peninsula offered Wellington the com- 
mand of the united armies of Austria 
and Prussia, if only an alliance could 
be made between those Powers and 
England. 

The task which Gleig sets himself of 
judging the Duke’s colleagues in Par- 
liament is not so easy, but he acquits 
himself with a fair show of justice. He 
is somewhat too hard upon Lyndhurst, 
it is true; but he was evidently led 
away by the gossip of the time to be- 
lieve the great Chancellor a venal and 
unstable politician, For this, however, 
there is little warrant. Though, like 
many another, Lyndhurst may have 
been a Jacobin in his youth, he showed 
himself an able and consistent Tory 
for nearly half a century, and there is 
not the slightest ground for doubting 
his sincerity. Nor will we believe, ex- 
cept on far stronger evidence than Gleig 
was able to adduce, that he made his 
patronage profitable. But from the 
first Lyndhurst was exposed to misun- 
derstanding and slander. Greville de- 
clares that he was an American, and 
he was no more an American than 
Greville himself. The other Whigs de- 
nounced the yiolence, of which they 
stood in awe, and did their best to be- 
little an overmastering talent by 
charges of peculation. But Lyndhurst 
was wise enough to suffer no hurt from 
their attacks. His great gifts of knowl- 
edge, eloquence, and statecraft raised 
him above the intrigues wherewith he 
was assailed, while his handsome per- 
son and affable manners shamed many 
of his opponents into admiration. To 
win a tribute from men so different as 
Disraeli and Brougham is no mean 
achievement, yet, while Disraeli always 
regarded Lyndhurst as the statesman 
who first helped and protected him in 
public life, Brougham, a lifelong adver- 
sary, sang his praises with a frank en- 
thusiasm, He admits that Lyndhurst 
held all men very cheap, but says, “He 
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was so immeasurably superior to his 
contemporaries, and indeed to almost 
all who had gone before him, that he 
might well be pardoned for looking 
down rather than praising.” At the 
same time Brougham admits that, de- 
spite his superiority, Lyndhurst was 
always kind and genial. “His good 
nature was perfect, and he had neither 
nonsense nor cant any more than he 
had littleness or spite in his composi- 
tion.” This tribute is the more strik- 
ing because Lyndhurst never disguised 
his well-grounded contempt for Brough- 
am’s mischievous policy. 

To Lord Lyndhurst’s conversation 
Gleig does full justice, though he 
might, as we have said, have dealt 
more amiably with his character. On 
the other hand, he has discussed Crok- 
er with equal understanding and tact, 
which are the more remarkable be- 
cause Croker has been the butt of 
Whigs and Tories alike. Before his 
death he inspired two of the bitterest 
portraits known to literature, and after 
his death the acid wherewith his char- 
acter had been etched was not diluted. 
Indeed, not until Mr. Jennings pub- 
lished his “Correspondence and Dia- 
ries” was a single word uttered in 
Croker’s favor. The world had al- 
ready made up its mind that he was 
base, venal, and obsequious, and Crok- 
er’s turpitude seemed as much an ar- 
ticle of faith as the invincibility of the 
British Navy. Gleig has thrown the 
weight of his authority into Croker’s 
scale, and has given us many excellent 
reasons why the obstinate verdict of 
thirty years ago should be revised. Of 
course, Croker possessed certain traits 
which irritated or outraged his com- 
panions. He could as little conceal his 
vanity as he could restrain his tongue. 
He must win all the applause for him- 
self, and monopolize the conversation 
in all societies. When he sat down to 
write he dipped his pen in gall, obey- 
ing the dictates not of malice but of 
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style, and he was condemned to suffer 
for the sins of all the others who rent 
their enemies in “The Quarterly,” as 
well as for his own. On the other 
hand, as Gleig points out, “Croker was 
as capable of strong attachments as of 
strong antipathies. His friendship for 
Canning was as sincere as it was last- 
ing, and his feelings for the Duke of 
Wellington amounted to something like 
reverence,” For thirty years he lived 
on terms of the greatest intimacy with 
Peel, and no one who reads the last 
letters which passed between the two 
can doubt for a moment on which side 
lay the sin of disloyalty. In politics, 
moreover, he always played a straight- 
forward game, and never once sacri- 
ficed principles to profit. In brief, as 
Gleig says, “Croker was a very remark- 
able man. His faults were those of 
temperament and manner. His good 
qualities were not overbalanced by 
them. His abilities were of a high or- 
der, and if he failed to achieve the 
highest honors in any one walk of life, 
it was because he frittered away his 
powers in too many. But by a sort of 
consent he has been held up to obloquy 
for sixty years, and it will be long be- 
fore his memory is relieved of the 
weight of prejudice which still lies 
upon it. 

Gleig’s judgment of Peel is conso- 
nant with his known sympathy and 
opinions. He did not like the great 
parliamentarian any more than he liked 
his views or admired his temper. 
Peel’s manners, he writes, “so far as 
my experience goes, were stiff, cold, 
and therefore forbidding. The impres- 
sion they made upon you was that you 
were in the presence of a man so ter- 
ribly afraid of committing himself that 
he could not utter a word on any sub- 
ject till he had well weighed all its pos- 
sible consequences.” To Gleig he ap- 
peared cautious, prim, taciturn, and un- 
certain of himself. He could never for- 
get, we are told, that though he led 
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the magnates of England he was not 
of them. He lived in the House 
of Commons and for the House of 
Commons, which whole-hearted devo- 
tion explains both his power and its 
limitations. Not a picturesque figure, 
perhaps; but we cannot charge Gleig 
with having drawn it in too sombre 
colors. Indeed, the striking quality 
of all these sketches is their modera- 
tion. The author was evidently deter- 
mined to do justice to all those whom 
he encountered, and to be swayed nei- 
ther by rumor nor by the prejudices of 
others. The Arbuthnots, Lord and 
Lady Salisbury, Sir Charles Napier,— 
he finds a judicious word to say of them 
all, and though in recently published 
memoirs we have read much of these 
personages, Gleig, being always sin- 
cere, has something to record which 
has escaped the others. 

But the true hero of his “Reminis- 
cences,” as of his life-long adoration, 
is the Duke of Wellington himself. As 
he is the central point of Gleig’s poli- 
tics, so he is the central point of his 
book. The others are brought on and 
off the stage merely as they affect the 
great protagonist, whose character 
Gleig has sketched with a careful elab- 
oration. Concerning his domestic re- 
lations there is little said; indeed, there 
is little to say. His marriage was a 
misfortune which embittered his life, 
and persuaded him to declare that, 
could he have his career over again, 
with all its honors and _ success, he 
would reject the boon. He was not 
bound to his sons by strong ties of af- 
fection, and thought that his duty to- 
wards them was accomplished when he 
had given them what he deemed the 
best education and sent them into the 
army. His views on education were 
sound and clear. When he was con- 
sulted by parents as to the training 
which would best fit their sons for the 
his answer was always. the 
“Send them to a public school,” 


army, 
same. 
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he would say, “or to one of the univer- 
sities. In this country an officer must 
be something more than a fighting ma- 
chine, and should therefore acquire 
such knowledge and habits of thought 
as shall qualify him to fill, with credit 
to himself and benefit to the public, 
such a post as governor of a colony, 
and to act, if called upon to do so, as a 
magistrate.” What he urged upon 
others, he did himself. His sons went 
from Eton to Oxford, and thence, after 
what the Duke held an unjust rustica- 
tion, to Cambridge. But when they 
had obtained their commissions, they 
ceased to hold either the affection or 
the interest of their father. We must 
not, however, infer from this that the 
Duke was insensitive or unemotional. 
On the contrary he was a man of warm 
friendships, who depended throughout 
his life upon the sympathy of women, 
and probably the frigidity of his do- 
mestic relations was the cause, not the 
effect, of a somewhat hard temper. 
His perfect suceess in his profession 
was due as much to a determined con- 
centration as to any other quality. He 
never frittered his time or his wits 
upon such vain and pleasant pursuits 
as could only prove a hindrance to his 
career. He was a soldier first, then a 
statesman; but he was never a dilet- 
tante, and literature exercised no claim 
upon him. Though he took a keen in- 
terest in history, as one who had also 
played his part in the world’s drama, 
he was frank enough to avow a dis- 
taste of poetry; and he judged all books 
by the same practical standard of util- 
ity wherewith he judged men. Not 
even the pursuits of the country, in 
which he spent the greater part of his 
time, had any attraction for him, and 
he was as ignorant of agriculture as 
Montaigne, who confessed, not without 
a certain boastfulness, that he could 
not tell a cabbage from a lettuce. On 
cone occasion the Duke asked Arbuth- 
not how turnips were propagated,—by 
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seed or by cuttings, like potatoes. But 
though in most affairs of life the Duke 
was simple as a child, he was a rigid 
economist in his own house, in which 
he permitted no detail to escape his 
vigilance. “Having once suffered from 
the roguery of an upper servant,” says 
Gleig, “he never again intrusted the 
payment of his bills to any hand ex- 
cept his own, and kept his cellar low 
in order that his wine account, like his 
accounts with butcher, baker, and coal- 
merchant, should always be of short 
standing.” Economical of a!l things, 
he was most economical of his time. 
Though he emerged at ten o’clock for 
breakfast, he immediately returned to 
his room, anc as often as not was not 
seen again until in the afternoon he 
either drove or rode, in neither of 
which exercises he excelled. “You re- 
turn home before dark,”—again it is 
Gleig who writes,—“repair for an hour 
or more to your respective chambers, 
and meet again at seven for dinner. It 
is a very simple meal, consisting of 
soup, fresh herrings, an entremet, a 
small leg of Welsh mutton, a roast 
pheasant, and a pudding. The Duke 
has an excellent appetite, and eats 
fast. He still drinks his wine, though 
moderately, and after wine and coffee 
you repair to the drawing-room, where 
an arm-chair is set on each side of the 
fireplace, with a little table and candle 
near it.” The details, you may ob- 
ject, are trivial, but it is by details that 
you may know a man._ All great sol- 
diers behave with the same composure 
on the field of battle. The small dif- 
ferences of habit and custom distin- 
guish one from another; and Gleig, by 
recording what might seem to be unim- 
portant, has yet done us a signal ser- 
vice. 

When we approach the more serious 
side of the Duke’s character, we shall 
see that he engrossed the sterner vir- 
tues, as Marlborough, in Chesterfield’s 
phrase, engrossed the Graces. In hon- 
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or, duty, energy, courage, he was a 
pattern for his age and for all time. 
He never fell short of the occasion; he 
always sacrificed himself to the public 
good; and never in a long career did he 
yield a jot of purpose to the vain desire 
of popularity, the bootless wish to 
stand well with men. Moreover, so 
strict was his sense of justice that, 
aristocrat though he was in feeling 
and conviction, he would not trans- 
gress what he deemed right even to 
serve his order. As a statesman, he 
suspected the people of harboring de- 
signs against the time-honored institu- 
tions of the country. He did not be- 
lieve that the wisest and best rulers 
were to be found among the uneducat- 
ed. “It was to the influence of an 
aristocracy,” he held, “patriotic, mod- 
erate, and just, that England owed her 
moral superiority over other nations. 
Secrets were never betrayed in our 
public offices or in our embassies. 
Why? Because public offices and em- 
bassies were officered by gentlemen 
who, unlike the officials of other states, 
were proof against bribes. The Eng- 
lish army was the best in the world, 
not because Englishmen are braver or 
more enduring than other races, but 
because the officers of the English 
army are gentlemen.” Yet though he 
was staunch in this opinion, he was no 
respecter of persons. As Commander- 
in-Chief, he once reprimanded the Duke 
of Clarence, and feared that, when 
William IV. came to the throne, he 
would suffer for his honesty. But 
William IV. was after his own guise 
as honest as the Duke, and bore no 
malice for what no doubt he owned to 
be an act of justice. Again, loyal 
though he was to the throne, Welling- 
ton criticized the kings under whom he 
had served with the utmost frankness. 
While he thought George III. the best 
king that ever ruled over England, he 
attributed to George IV.’s lack of fidel- 
ity to his Ministers most of the diffi- 
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culties which he had to meet when in 
office. 


“And there is no excuse for him,” 
he said, “as there is for his successor.” 
George IV. was naturally an able 
man, and was by no means wanting 
in knowledge on all subjects, and es- 
pecially on politics. But there was 
a moral twist in him which made it 
impossible quite to believe what he 
said at the moment, and still less to 
depend upon his promises. The Duke 
of Cumberland, though neither as 
clever as he nor possessing a tittle of 
his general knowledge, had enormous 
influence over him, simply because he 
had, while the king had not, a strong 
will, and he exercised it while he was 
First Lord of the Treasury in the most 
mischievous manner. ... Still the 
king’s death when it occurred was a 
great misfortune. We could have got 
on with the Parliament which passed 
our Bill—ay, in spite of the Revolution 
in Paris. 


But his sense of rank and aristocracy 
was modified by a _ personal pride, 
which his career entirely justified. He 
never forgave Louis XVIII., who, fear- 
ing lest the Duke should ask the life 
of Ney, declined on frivolous pretexts 
to grant him an audience; and when, 
after Ney was shot, Louls XVIII. sent 
word that he would see him, Welling- 
ton properly ignored the message. “As 
commanding my sovereign’s troops,” 
said he, “I must remain here, and 
whatever is officially required of me I 
will do; but I am likewise an English 
gentleman. The king has insulted me, 
and unless the insult be atoned for, I 
will never go near him except on pub- 
lic business.” In that spirit the Duke 
met the world, a spirit of loyalty, hon- 
or, and justice, which is not sympa- 
thetic to the most of men. 

That the Duke was not popular can 
hardly be denied. He was feared and 
respected, but he was not loved. 
Though he never appeared but to the 
applause of the people except during 
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the years of agitation, though every 
word he uttered was reverently pon- 
dered, the incense offered him burnt at 
a cold fire. His intimates, even when 
they were Whigs, like Creevey and 
‘Greville, cherished a distant affection 
for him, but he could not arouse the 
enthusiasm of the people or of his own 
soldiers, The truth is, the graver vir- 
tues which we have enumerated do not 
glitter in the public eye, and Welling- 
ton was content to do his duty, and, as 
he might have said himself, to let the 
rest be damned. In other words, he 
was a realist, who esteemed truth and 
a practical issue above all else in the 
world. The ultimate purpose of his 
action was always more important in 
his eyes than its outward effect, and 
it may be said that he was wholly lack- 
ing in decorative instinct. The result 
was that no sentiment of romance 
clung to his name. He was rather an 
ancient Roman than an ancient Greek. 
He was greeted in Piccadilly not as a 
man who was something, but as a man 
who had achieved something. For this 
reason his presence never exercised 
the magic without which Napoleon, or 
Marlborough, or even lesser men than 
he or they, never appeared before their 
troops. In truth, the feeling of the 
army, as of the people, towards the 
Duke was one of respect and confi- 
dence rather than of personal devotion. 
“This is not to be wondered at,” as 
Gleig says. “Strictly just, according to 
his own views of justice, the Duke took 
no pains whatever to conciliate the 
love or stir the enthusiasm of his fol- 
lowers. In the hour of danger his 
presence was worth the arrival of a 
strong reinforcement, and his cheery 
word and lively manners acted like a 
charm on the men, however hardly 
pressed.” But beyond taking a scrupu- 
lous care of his troops, and seeing that 
they were well fed and clothed, he did 
little to win their attachment. He 
never indulged in rhetoric when he 
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reported a victory at home. He blamed 
delinquencies, and took courage and 
skili for granted. Here his practice 
differed widely from Napoleon’s. The 
great Emperor sang pezans to his own 
troops; he excited their nerves so rap- 
turously with his eloquence that they 
were ready to rush to the jaws of 
death, so long as they followed him. 
But the two methods correspond not 
merely to a difference of temper, but 
a difference in the material with which 
each had to deal. Napoleon was cyni- 
cal even in his enthusiasms. He knew 
perfectly well how to keep the love of 
France, which he understood all the 
better for the very reason that he 
looked upon it with an alien eye. Had 
he been in command of an English 
army he would have used another man- 
ner, another language. Maybe he 
would have treated Wellington’s troops 
very much as Wellington treated them, 
and in any case it must be admitted 
that the Duke made the most of the 
men he commanded. It was consonant 
with his shrewd temper and his rough 
habit of speech that he should abuse 
them. Yet the same man, as Gleig 
tells us, “who thus addressed his army, 
while leading it from one victory to an- 
other, stated in his evidence before a 
parliamentary committee that it was 
the most perfect machine ever put to- 
gether, and that with it he could go 
anywhere and do anything.” 

Again, it must be admitted that the 
gay side of life was indifferent to Wel- 
lington. Being a man of simple tastes, 
he cared little for splendor and ele- 
gance. To the end of his life he re- 
tained the plain habits of the soldier. 
He was content to sleep on a couch or 
camp-bed, and, had he been left to 
himself, he would have dined always 
upon the humblest fare. It is charac- 
teristic of him that he had no palate. 
When Cambacérés, a gourmet of the 
first rank, asked the Duke to dine with 
him, and after the banquet asked his 
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guest what he thought of it, the Duke 
replied that he had not noticed what 
he was eating. “Then,” said Cam- 
bacérés with a just anger, “why did 
you come here?’ These traits are re- 
corded, not in praise of Wellington, 
but because they throw a light upon 
a complex character. After all, he was 
something better than a gourmet, a 
dilettante, or a rhetorician. He was 
a soldier, who served his country so 
well, that after a long career he might 
boast that he had taken some three 
thousand guns from the enemy and 
never lost a single piece himself. 

The Rev. G. R. Gleig, to whom we 
owe these interesting reminiscences of 
Wellington, deciphered by his daughter 
with the utmost skill, and edited with 
a care which deserves the highest 
praise, died some sixteen years ago, at 
the age of ninety-two. He was already 
ninety when he wrote down his impres- 
sions of the hero under whom he had 
served in the Fe-‘rsula, with whom he 
lived long on terms of intimacy, and 
whom he outlived more than thirty 
years. He was a man of tireless en- 
ergy and marvellous adaptability. He 
had played many parts and won a cer- 
tain distinction in them all. After serv- 
ing as a soldier in the Peninsula and in 
the American campaign of 1814, he 
went to Oxford, took orders, and was 
for many years an industrious and effi- 
cient clergyman. Yet literature was 
always a keen interest and a cherished 
pursuit of his life. He contributed for 
many years to our columns, “The Quar- 
terly,” and other magazines. In 1826 
he published “The Subaltern,” a mili- 
tary romance, which first appeared in 
“Maga,” and which is still popular 
eiguty years after it first saw the light. 
His versatility was boundless. “He 
would write on any subject,” we are 
told, “at a week’s notice, or even a 
few days’ notice, review any book, 
criticize any political movement, pro- 
duce a story, or en dernier ressort fur- 
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nish a few verses ‘to fill up a stray 
half-page.’” But, as we have said, 
Wellington was the passion of his life. 
He regarded the great man with an 
almost pathetic veneration, and only 
ventured to differ from him where his 
conscience was engaged. And when 
the difference came, it was assuredly 
the most poignant grief of Gleig’s life. 
The cause of the dispute is character- 
istic of both men. The Duke, when 
Prime Minister, had abolished the office 
of Chaplain-General of the Forces, and 
Gleig. as in duty bound, attempted to 
undo the Duke’s work. Still worse in 
the Duke’s regard, Gleig suggested a 
reform of the Duke of York’s School 
and a better system of education for 
the army. These proposals, in the 
eyes of old-fashioned soldiers, were 
rank mutiny, and the Duke, though he 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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uttered no violent protest, was never 
again on terms of friendship with 
Gleig. But Gleig, while he admits the 
difference with an admirable candor, 
still Jooks upon the hero with a simple- 
hearted reverence, and he has re- 


corded his grandeur, his habits, 
and even his foibles, with a rare 
sympathy and understanding. He 


has not given us a biography of Wel- 
lington, nor a history of his campaigns: 
for these we must look elsewhere. But 
he has painted a picture of the Duke, 
not as he appeared in mufti, for mor- 
ally speaking the Duke never put off 
his uniform, but as he presented him- 
self to his friends at Walmer or Strath- 
fieldsaye, when his victories were won, 
and when the only adversaries left him 
were hostile politicians. 





THE ODES 


What a portrait in paint or marble 
is to the person portrayed, that a trans- 
lation of a poem is to the poem itself. 
It cannot be the actual living thing as 
it left its creator’s hand, but with sym- 
pathetic skill it may be worked into a 
fair semblance of it, and, if the trans- 
lator be a man of genius, it may even 
be found to reveal features nobler, 
more beautiful, and more interesting 
than were ever in the original. I am 
inclined to think that a revelation of 
this fortunate kind has been achieved 
by Mr. Le Gallienne in his rhymed 
version of the Divan of Hafiz, a hun- 
dred odes from which have just been 
printed—I do not say “published”—but 
the volume is for sale at the rather 
fantastic figure of three guineas, and 
so I suppose may be publicly com- 


1 Note.—“Odes from the Divan of Hafiz.’’ 
Freely rendered from literal translations by 
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mended.’ It is a work, if I am not 
mistaken, of consummate art, and, 
whatever criticism may have to say to 
it on points of Persian scholarship, it 
is certainly one of the very best vol- 
umes of English love poetry it has been 
my luck of late years to read. 

With regard to Hafiz himself, I do 
not profess to have a very exalted opin- 
ion of him, nor is it necessary to have 
one, in order to enjoy these odes. Hafiz 
was not a great poet, popular as he has 
been for five hundred years in Middle 
Asia, but he was one of the happiest 
of song writers, and is still the most 
complete master of his very limited 
art of which we have any record. Vil- 
lon, perhaps, stands nearest to him 
among the earlier European poets, Bé- 
renger among the moderns—Frenchmen 


RichardLe Gallienne. 
printed, 1903. 


New York, privately 
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both. In England we have nothing at 
all analogous to him unless it be Her- 
rick, and that at a considerable dis- 
tance, both in merit and in volume. 
Hafiz was distinctly a decadent, the 
extreme exponent of a school of Mos- 
lem verse which had for centuries been 
in decline. It had begun with the Arab 
conquests of the seventh century and, 
founding itself upon more masculine 
Arabian models, had been adopted in 
their several languages by most of the 
nations subject to the Caliphate, and 
in Persia had made to itself a peculiar- 
ly abiding home. According to this 
too popular school the function of 
poetry was essentially to please. It 
avoided all serious subjects, mocked 
gently at the heroic and, without being 
positively profane, made light of re- 
ligion. It accepted frankly the repro- 
bate position given it by Moslem ortho- 
doxy of being in ungodly opposition to 
the vaiorous earnestness of the time, 
and depended for tolerance of its irreg- 
ularities on the lax practice of the 
great and wealthy, and not seldom on 
the sympathetic connivance of the Ca- 
liphal Court of Bagdad. In Persia, 
especially, where the Epicurean school 
of morals had always been strong, it 
took immediate root and flourished ex- 
ceedingly, and is not a little responsi- 
ble for the modern depravity of the 
pleasure-loving Irani. Among the 
Arabs it was a legitimate protest of 
free thought and ancient joyousness 
against the bourgeois puritanism of 
Islam, but in Persia it sapped every 
fibre of morality. 

Hafiz was born at Shiraz in 1320 and 
died in 1391, a period of great political 
disturbance, in which he took no part. 
He was one of those poets who are 
poets only, and who sing, so to say, 
every night of their lives for their sup- 
per; a maker of endless songs, all more 
or less in the same key and on the 
same few notes—pleasure, the love of 
women, the delight of wine, the joy of 
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life in gardens with roses and jessa- 
mines, birds, and running water; a 
passionate clinging to the skirts of 
youth, and a determination to enjoy 
the moment as long as a moment of 
enjoyment could be made to remain; 
little laments at the approach of age; 
little laughters at the preachings of pi- 
ety; little shudderings at the inevitable 
end. These are his stock in trade 
brought out each evening to delight the 
ears of kings and princes, the patrons 
on whom he lived. His love songs 
only do not grow wearisome because of 
his master’s skill in varying the ar- 
rangement. This is never wanting, 
and he ends by half persuading the 
reader that he is right, that it is fool- 
ish to be fussed about the great things 
of the world, and that the little things 
are all in all, the little flowers, the little 
birds, the little songs, the little women 
with their gazelle’s eyes and pencilled 
eyebrows, which are the same in their 
eternal abundance, whether empires 
rise or fall and religions wax or wane. 
All his Odes are good, and they amount 
in number to no fewer than 571 in the 
complete Divan, a really enormous 
song-production, entitling him to all his 
fame. I think none the less that Mr. 
Le Gallienne has been well advised in 
cutting down the number of those he 
deals with to a hundred of the best. 
More than this would be too much, for 
they are all sugar-plums, without any 
solid meat for English minds. As they 
stand, they are exactly what we want 
in our more trivial moments—say, be- 
tween tea and dinner—little hors d’au- 
vres of sentiment and wit, and that 
happy worldly wisdom which is undis- 
tinguishable from folly. I trust that 
I shall not be infringing any copyright 
by quoting a few specimens: 


A caravan from China comes; 
For miles it sweetens all the air 
With fragrant silks and _ stealing 


gums, 
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Attar and myrrh— 
A caravan from China comes. 


O merchant, tell me what you bring, 
With music sweet of camel-bells; 

How long have you been travelling 
With these sweet smells? 

O merchant, tell me what you bring. 


A lovely lady is my freight; 
A lock escaped of her long hair: 
That is this perfume delicate 
That fills the air— 
A lovely lady is my freight. 


Her face is from another land; 
I think she is no mortal maid— 

Her beauty, like some ghostly hand, 
Makes me afraid— 

Her face is from another land. 


The little moon my cargo is; 
About her neck the Pleiades 

Clasp hands and sing: Hafiz, ’tis this 
Perfumes the breeze— 

The little moon my cargo is. 


There is something wonderfully crisp 
and new and unexpected in this little 
song, a miniature picture of vivid sun- 
light, containing just as much romance 
as one chooses to put into ft. One 
knows at once that Hafiz must have 
seen it with his own eyes one evening 
outside the city gates on the North- 
Eastern road, the road from Samar- 
kand, and that he must have made a 
bid to the merchant that very night for 
his “little moon.” Let us hope that he 
was happy according to his view of 
things, for Hafiz’ loves in that Eastern 
world were of an easy purchasable 
kind, and the little moon might have 
been sold into a worse slavery than the 
poet’s, who has thus made her immor- 
tal, 

Here, too, are some stanzas from an- 
other ode: 


In the Beloved’s Street I lost my heart! 
Hafiz had once a heart, Muslims, like 


you; 
A pitiful good heart, a comrade true, 
A counsellor, 
friend. 


and a most faithful 
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In the Beloved’s Street I lost my heart! 

Skilful it was to aid and to advise, 

Shelter and succor, and exceeding 
wise 

The broken hearts of other folk to 
mend. 

In the Beloved’s Street I lost my heart! 

So, when I fell into Love’s whirling 
pool, 

Through the ensorcelled folly of my 
eye, 

Upon my faithful heart did I rely 


To snatch me back to shore. Alas! 
poor fool, 

My heart had lost himself as well as 
I 


In the Beloved’s Street I lost my heart! 

Perchance of Hafiz ye shall sometimes 
hear 

As of a man honored in all the schools, 

A man of sense, and of a judgment 
clear; 

Believe it not—he is the king of fools. 

In the Beloved’s Street I lost my heart! 


I should like to continue these quo- 
tations, but it is difficult to break up 
the songs without injury to their sig- 
nificance. As Hafiz himself would say, 
each one is a necklace cunningly con- 
trived where jewel links with jewel. 
To sunder them would be a sin. Yet 
here and there he gives us his philoso- 
phy in a stanza: 


To sit with the Beloved, who could 
more 
Ask of a world so very sad as this— 
Yea, even could a happier world give 
more? 
Ah, drive me not, Beloved, from thy 
door 
With harsh rebuff; 
For knowest thou not thy doorstep is 
my home? 
Nor send me to some distant realm 
of bliss— 
No knowledge crave I of the world 
to come, 
For never I of this old world that is 
Can have enough. 


* * * * * * * 


And again: 


Love is a sea that hath not any shore 














And help upon that shoreless sea is 
none; 
Who sails it sets his eyes on land no 
more; 
Yet gladly am I on that voyage 
gone— 
For ah! how good it is to sail that 
sea! 
What though the longest trip at last 
be o’er, 
What though the proudest vessel 
must go down, 
My love is on the same big ship with 
me, 
And when she drowns, I drown. 


* * * * * * * 


Last night so very bitterly I wept, 
All living things slept not for sym- 
pathy; 
The very birds and fishes vigil kept; 
Awake was the wide-world—save 


only she; 
Ah! she alone it was that soundly 
slept— 
Though all the world was sitting up 
with me. 


Surely this is the quintessence of 
lyric poetry, whatever we may think 
of its wisdom or morality. It stands 
at the opposite pole to the Wordswor- 
thian tradition, of which I suppose 
Matthew Arnold may be taken as the 
extreme example, a tradition where the 
philosophy transcends the form, and 
the improvement the pleasure, till see- 
ing poor Poetry in her sad Quaker 
weeds we are sometimes tempted to 
doubt whether she is not after all plain 
Prose a little masqueraded. I confess 
that of the two I prefer fool Hafiz, 
tricked out honestly to please; and I 
greet him very willingly in his new 
English spangles. The “pursuit of 
faces like the moon” is not the highest 
aim of man, and still less is the nightly 
groping for the tavern door, to which 
so many of the songs are dedicated; 
but somehow lyrical poetry is of closer 
kin to wickedness than to correct con- 
duct, and Burns would have never 
gained the hold over his countrymen 
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he has if he had only sung to them of 
chastity and sobriety and the judgment 


to come. At any rate, to the joyous 
unregenerate world a new delight will 
have been added by this really admira- 
ble rendering of the gospel of pleasure 
as preached to Puritan Islam five hun- 
dred years ago in Persia. 

In treating Hafiz thus lightly at no 
more than his own low valuation—that 
is to say, as the least serious, if one 
of the sweetest, of singers, a gray- 
haired voluptuary and frequenter of 
taverns, at most a glorified pique-as- 
siette at the tables of the great—I know 
that I am running counter to much 
high authority, both Oriental and 
among those of his European admirers 
who understand the Orient best. Hafiz, 
whatever the weakness of his mortal 
career, has, since his death, been, so 
to say, canonized by Mohammedan lite- 
rary opinion, and it has been a point of 
honor with historians, orthodox and 
unorthodox, Sunni as well as Shiah, to 
rehabilitate him before the world, and 
show that his impiety was not really 
impiety and his immorality not really 
immoral. When he died in 1391 he was 
within a little of being refused burial 
as a Moslem, but within a very few 
years the fame of his verses had 
so spread and his name had be- 
come so popular that nothing would 
content his fellow Moslems but they 
must make him out a mystic and 
a saint. It was discovered that 
in his youth he had been affili- 
ated to a Sufistic brotherhood, and 
a school of interpretation was founded 
on this circumstance to prove that his 
most carnal verses were but symbolic 
utterances in praise of things divine. 
In precisely the same way the early 
Eastern Fathers of the Christian 
Church had found esoteric meanings 
for certain portions of the Hebrew 
Holy Scriptures which seemed to vio- 
late the new canons of their ascetic 
morality, and had explained away even 
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that most passionate of Semitic love 
songs, the canticle of canticles, as a 
foreshadowing of the “mystical union 
between Christ and His Church.” The 
weak point of Hafiz, according to strict 
Mohammedan morality, was his shame- 
less delight in wine, and Sufism was 
called in to show that the tavern meant 
with him a “mosque,” its frequenters 
“the wayfarers on the road of Perfec- 
tion,” and his kisses and embraces the 
“raptures of piety.” With the Per- 
sians, who have a constitutional de- 
light in mysticism, such symbolism 
was easily accepted, but it was not by 
them only that Hafiz was excused. The 
mysticism connected with his verses 
spread also to the Turkish and Arabic 
speaking Sunis, and found a congenial 
home in India. I have before me as I 
write an excellent little pamphlet on 
the subject sent me some years ago by 
Mohammed Hamid-Allah, of Allaha- 
bad, passionately exonerating Hafiz 
from all blame; but full information 
on the subject is in the reach of Eng- 
lish readers in the works of Professor 
Browne of Cambridge, and in 4 quite 
handy form in the admirable mono- 
graph of Hafiz prefixed to Miss Ger- 
trude Bell’s verse rendering of forty- 
three of his odes, published in 1897,? a 
most enlightening little volume which 
should certainly be read in conjunction 
with Mr. Le Gallienne’s. The two vol- 
umes supplement each other, for none, 
I believe, of the odes chosen for trans- 
The Speaker. 
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lation are the same in the two selec- 
tions. 

The injury done to the purer creed 
of Islam by the subtleties of Sufism has 
been, I believe, incalculable; and in the 
matter of poetry has especially misled 
the Mohammedan world. Through it 
every vice has found toleration, when 
extolled in verse, even in countries 
where such vice has not been in the 
national practice. One has only to 
read the Arabic poetry composed at 
Cairo by perfectly respectable alems 
of the Azhar University in the eigh- 
teenth century, some of it of a very 
high order of poetic merit, to be as- 
sured of this, and, as I have already 
said, all Persia has become a moral 
chaos through its influence. It is thor- 
oughly condemned by the enlightened 
school of modern Islamic thought, 
which prefers to take Hafiz as it finds 
him, a singer of a wholly material 
kind, whose lapses may be pardoned in 
view of his genius, but who was as far 
removed from being a saint of any 
creed as a man well could be. In re- 
ligion he was clearly a free-thinker, 
and as such is entitled to as much sym- 
pathy as Mohammedan orthodoxy 
dares concede to free thought. In mor- 
als he was as clearly a hedonist, whose 
praise of pleasure will always find 
readers among pleasure lovers and can 
only do harm when dressed up and 
paraded in religious garments as a 
snare to the devout. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 





THE RELIGION 


It is not often fair to take a single 
sentence out of its context in a lengthy 
article, and to quote it as typical of, 
or embodying the spirit of, the whole. 


2 ‘Poems from the Divan of Hafiz.’’ Trans- 
lated by Gertrude Lowthian Bell. London: 
Heinemann, 1897. 
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But it is occasionally possible to do so 
without injustice, and it can be done, 
we think, with the remarkable article, 
“The Religion of the Schoolboy,”’ which 
Mr. H. V. Weisse has contributed to 
the current number of the Contempo- 
rary Review. The sentence is this: 








“The ideals themselves [schoolboy 
ideals of honor and manliness and so 
forth] are warped and debased, and 
they have numberless bastard brethren, 
mostly taking after their father, the 
devil.” The sentence is selected not 
only on account of the curious mixture 
of intolerance and mysticism which 
marks its phrasing, but because when 
a thing is worth saying, it is usually 
worth saying in language that does not 
suggest a scream. That is especially 
the case when you are dealing with a 
complex subject, difficult to write or 
talk about, such as Mr. Weisse has 
chosen, 


We have called this article remark- 
able, -because it is typical of a pessim- 
ism which we do not believe to be 
healthy, and which we had certainly 
supposed did not in these days animate 
English schoolmasters. Yet Mr. Weisse 
has had a wide experience of school 
life,—wider than most schoolmasters; 
he states that he has been “intimately 
connected with four great public 
schools, one preparatory school of great 
repute, and two considerable day 
schools.” And what are the beliefs 
which he has formed out of his experi- 
ence? Here are a few of them. “I 
cannot recollect one single instance of 
a boy doing his duty as a gentleman, 
under the influence of real religious an- 
tagonism to impurity, falsehood, or 
cruelty, without being held up to con- 
tempt, or, at the least, ridicule, by the 
enormous majority of his -schoolfel- 
lows.” Again, “I say with deep con- 
viction and with deeper sorrow, that 
for the average boy religion sets no 
standards beyond the chapel walls, has 
no place in his daily life.” Not that he 
considers the schoolboy to have no re- 
ligion whatever, to be bound by no 
code which controls his actions 
and generally colors his life. Rather 
he admits that schoolboys have 


a religion, but insists that it is a false 
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Manliness, honor, and “ethi- 
cal solidarity” are the ideals which he 
conceives schoolboys to set before them. 
But in their ideal of manliness all that 
Mr. Weisse can see is a worship of 


religion. 


strength of limb. As to honor, “is not 
every trick and twist and shift,” he 
asks, “publicly acclaimed, or at least 
connived at, so long as a boy does not 
give away his neighbor?” By “ethical 
solidarity’ Mr. Weisse presumably 
means what he calls elsewhere esprit 
de corps, and this, he suggests, does not 
amount to more than “playing the 
game, according to the rules of the ma- 
jority, perfectly regardless of any 
standard of right and wrong.” Finally, 
he writes that he will rejoice if any one 
can show him, by other than a general 
contravention of his assertions, that 
these are pessimistic or distorted views. 


Probably no one will care to attempt 
the task. To assert that white is 
black, and then to proclaim that you 
will hold that belief until some one 
has given you several specific instances 
proving the contrary, does not open a 
very happy field for discussion. When, 
therefore, Mr. Weisse writes that he is 
“seriously convinced that the average 
boy at school is as little influenced by 
the religion whose forms he is encour- 
aged to observe as if God lived on Sun- 
days only, within the chapel only, in 
theory only,” he will find that most 
schoolmasters and all schoolboys will 
leave him to enjoy his convictions. 
Schoolmasters whose eyes are directed 
to the open, joyous outlook upon life 
which is the heritage of the majority of 
English boys; who can feel something 
of the spirit of Mr. Arthur Benson's 
sonnet “To Eton”— 


Some vast, unshaken spirit seems to 
brood 
Among thy halls, beside thy silver 
stream, 
Old as old time, and young as yester- 
day, 
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Which to thy teeming sons doth hour- 
ly say, 

“High be thy hope, my child, and 
pure thy dream, 

Laugh and be glad—have leisure to be 
good!” 


—these will not care to try to prove 
what they know; they will see no 
need to drag into forms of words 
thoughts and creeds which would 
be the less powerful were they 
capable of easy expression. They 
would admit, and probably without 
gloominess, since the admission 
amounts to nothing more than that we 
are all human beings, that the average 
English schoolboy’s life comes short 
of spotlessness; though even so, there 
are many men and boys who have met 
companions at school who have stood 
to them as clean and kindly examples 
of the Life patterned before them from 
their childhood. If they wished to 
produce evidence which would convince 
the most hopeless pessimists that the 
traditions of a great school hold some- 
thing more for its members than a 
mere veneration for “playing the 
game,” or for strength of limb, they 
might, perhaps, ask him to be present in 
a school-chapel on the last day of a 
term when many boys are leaving; or 
on a day when that sermon which most 
schoolboys have heard is preached 
over the grave of a schoolfellow, how- 
ever obscure the life that has left them 
may have been to most; or on a day 
when the long casualty lists of a battle 
fought beyond the sea have contained 
names well known to all. Or they 
might, indeed, lift the curtain that pro- 
tects those few weeks in which a boy 
is prepared for confirmation. But they 
would never lift it. 

The religion of the schoolboy is essen- 
tially silent; not easily written about, 
and certainly not to be found or recog- 
nized by the mere asking of the ques- 
tion, “What is it?’ To ask for defi- 
nite, separate instances of cases in 
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which a boy has “done his duty 
like a gentleman” (as Mr. Weisse 
has put it), and has not been 
laughed at for doing it, is to ask 
for what most schoolmasters and all 
schoolboys could give if they chose, 
but which none of them will give. In- 
stead, the more communicative among 
them might, perhaps, refer the man who 
should ask for clear evidence that the 
schoolboy’s ordinary life is colored and 
guided by devotion to something greater 
than athletics, to one of the best pas- 
sages Mr. Kipling ever wrote,—the de- 
scription of the speech made by a “gen- 
erously designed, pink and white’ 
Member of Parliament on the prospects 
of a school Volunteer corps. The speak- 
er “plunged into his speech with a long- 
drawn, rasping, ‘Well, boys,’ that, 
though they were not conscious of it, 
set every young nerve ajar.” Boys, he 
supposed, “‘‘were very much the same 
kind of persons—some people thought 
them rather funny persons—as they 
had been in his youth.’ ‘Life was not 
all marbles... some of them now 
present expected, he had no doubt— 
some of them anxiously looked forward 
to leading their men against the bullets 
of England’s foes; to confronting the 
stricken field in all the pride of their 
youthful manhood.’” And then comes 
the fine passage of which we have 
spoken, in which Mr. Kipling speaks 
with his own voice: “The reserve of 2 
boy is tenfold deeper than that of a 
maid. ... With a large and healthy 
hand, he tore down these veils, and 
trampled them under the well-inten- 
tioned feet of eloquence. In a raucous 
voice he cried aloud little matters, like 
the hope of Honor and the dream of 
Glory, that boys do not discuss even 
with their most intimate equals... 
he pointed them to shining goals, with 
fingers that smudged out radiance on 
all horizons ... and they looked all 
ways in their extreme discomfort. 
Their years forbade them even to shape 














their thoughts clearly to themselves.” 
That last sentence, and the recognition 
of the “reserve of a boy, tenfold deeper 
than that of a maid,” surely sum up in 
a flash all the “excuses” which ever 
need be made for the absence of show 
of religion in the life of the ordinary 
boy at school, 

Schoolmasters, like other men, see in 
the life around them what they look 
for. Some of them, looking for hope 
and purity and brightness, find it as 
parents find it, watching their children 
leading happy lives; now and then, no 
doubt, troubled by questions which are 
reminiscences of their own youthful 
difficulties, and wondering whether 
their children may not be perplexed as 
they were, but hesitating to suggest a 
way out of any difficulty until they are 
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sure that the difficulty has occurred; 
content, in the main, if the general ten- 
dency of the life they are watching 
seems to be making for health and no- 
bility. Others, less fortunate, are by 
their nature compelled to be suspicious, 
to see ugliness and blackness where the 
happier man sees the natural evolution 
of circumstances and character. But 
it is the optimist alone who has influ- 
ence for good. No man perpetually 
looking out for offences ever yet won 
the confidence of a schoolboy; such a 
man has not been silent on the questions 
on which the schoolboy looks for si- 
lence. The optimist is silent, seeing in 
the future only brightness; and it is to 
that silent mind, which he recognizes 
as understanding his own religion, that 
the schoolboy turns in his difficulties. 





DISCOVERY OF THE MOST ANCIENT TEMPLE AT THEBES. 
By M. EpDoUvARD NAVILLE AND Mr. H. R. Hatu. 


The excavations carried on by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund from 1893 to 
1896, following those of Mariette, in the 
temple of Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes are 
well known to every winter visitor to 
Egypt. After four years of excava- 
tion, the beautiful temple which was 
erected by the Queen Hatshepsu or 
Hatasu of the XVIIIth dynasty (B.C. 
1500) was entirely cleared of the cha- 
otic mounds of rubbish and Coptic 
walls which almost hid it from view. 
But after the conclusion of the exca- 
vations an unexplored space still re- 
mained to the south of the temple, and 
between it and the southern horn of the 
semi-circle of cliffs which rise at the 
back of Deir-el-Bahari. This space 
was also covered by confused mounds 
of rubbish. During the past winter 
season of 1903-4 the systematic explo- 
ration of this untouched tract has been 
begun by us, working on behalf of the 


Egypt Exploration Fund, and has al- 
ready met with a success which prom- 
ises well for further work on the same 
site. The net result of the work of 
excavation has been the discovery of 
another temple, side by side with the 
great building of Hatshepsn; this is the 
most ancient shrine yet discovered at 
Thebes, being the funerary temple or 
mortuary chapel of the King Mentu- 
hetep Neb-kheru-ra, of the XIth dynas- 
ty (B.C. 2500). Fragments of archi- 
traves, &c., bearing the name of this 
King had previously been found at 
Deir-el-Bahari by MM. Mariette, Mas- 
pero, and Brugsch Bey, so that it had 
always been known that an XIth dyn- 
asty building had existed hereabouts. 
Also some fragments of octagonal! sand- 
stone columns, lying on the rubbish, 
had been conjectured to belong to this 
building, and the present excavations 
have shown this conjecture to be cor- 
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rect. But the precise position and 
nature of the building itself were un- 
known until now. 

It is in an unexpectedly good state of 
preservation, and is, as far as can as yet 
be seen, the best preserved of the few 
Egyptian temples which can show any 
buildings in situ which are older than 
the time of the XVIIIth dynasty. The 
remarkable pyramid-temple at Abdsir, 
near Cairo, excavated by Dr. Bor- 
chardt for the German Oriental Soci- 
ety, is older, dating from the Vth dyn- 
asty, but is not so well preserved. Fur- 
ther, the newly-found temple has al- 
ready yielded results of great impor- 
tance to our knowledge of Egyptian art 
and architecture. A large number of 
the sculptured slabs which once 
adorned the walls of its pillared hall, 
some in good preservation, others frag- 
mentary, have been found among the 
ruins. These originally depicted the 
coronation of the King in whose honor 
it was built, his reception of the mag- 
nates and chief warriors of his Court 
and of tribute bearers, his servants 
driving the cattle belonging to the do- 
main of his temple and cutting down 
reeds to build boats with, the proces- 
sion of funeral boats on the Nile—all 
scenes appropriate to the ante-chamber 
of a Royal tomb at that period. These 
reliefs vary in artistic quality. Some 
are of the rough style which has usual- 
ly been supposed typical of the work 
of the XIth dynasty, but others are of 
very good work, equal to the best 
XIIth dynasty, delicate in touch and at 
the same time bold and free in style. 
It cannot be doubted that these exca- 
vations will teach us very much that 
was not known before with regard to 
the development of art under the XIth 
dynasty. We may also learn new his- 
torical facts with regard to this dynas- 
ty, of which very, little is known; for 
instance, the true order of the Kings, 
which is as yet uncertain, may be made 
clearer to us. 
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Further, the aspect of the new tem- 
ple forces us to modify various specu- 
lations which have been made with re- 
gard to the origin of the peculiar style 
in which the great temple of Deir-el- 
Bahari, that of Hatshepsu, was built. 
One of the greatest charms of this tem- 
ple is the unconventionality of its de- 
sign, with its ramps or ascents leading 
up from court to court, its colonnades 
on either side of the ramps, and its 
simple “proto-Doric”’ columns, like those 
of the tombs at Beni Hasan. Hitherto 
this design has been unparalleled in 
Egypt, and various theories have been 
propounded to aecount for it. I[t has 
been supposed that the great Queen 
wished to model her temple on the ter- 
raced hills of Somaliland (Punt), from 
which her famous naval expedition 
brought back the strange animals and 
plants, the frankincense and myrrh, 
which are depicted on the walls of her 
temple. The real explanation has only 
come to light with the discovery of the 
temple of Mentuhetep. This was built 
on an artificially squared rock-plat- 
form, approached by an inclined ramp, 
flanked by colonnades (only one has as 
yet been excavated). The pillars of the 
colonnade are of the same square form 
as those of Hatshepsu’s lower colon- 
nades, and its sculptured facing-wall 
has the same batter or slope as have 
Hatshepsu’s. Further, the pillars of 
the temple-hall on the platform are of 
the “proto-Doric” type of those of Hat- 
shepsu’s upper colonnades, the Shrine 
of Anubis, &c.; the only difference be- 
ing that they are eight-sided, while 
Hatshepsu’s are sixteen-sided. We 
are now reminded that the “proto- 
Doric” is unknown after the Middle 
Empire, except in Hatshepsu’s temple, 
whereas its most typical form is found 
in the XIIIth dynasty tombs at Beni 
Hasan, and it occurs in other 
early tombs; further, we find a 
modification of it used as a dec- 
orative motive in the “proto-Doric” 
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pillar form commonly given te the cen- 
tral supports of the head-rests which 
are found in tombs of the Vth and 
Vith dynasties. It is, in fact, typi- 
cally early. The conclusion is obvious; 
Hatshepsu’s architects simply imitated 
and enlarged upon the design of the 
older temple of Mentuhetep which had 
already existed at Deir-el-Bahari for a 
thousand years before they began their 
work; for some reason they chose, in- 
stead of building in the style of their 
time, to imitate an XIth dynasty tem- 
ple; the great temple of Deir-el-Bahari 
was then simply a magnificent piece of 
archaism. 

Since Hatshepsu copied her temple 
from one of the XIth dynasty, a fur- 
ther interesting possibility presents it- 
self. Hatshepsu’s expedition to Punt 
is the only one known to us at the com- 
paratively late period of the New Em- 
pire; all other known relations between 
Egypt and Punt are confined to the 
period between the Vth and XIth dyn- 
asties. Mentuhetep Sankhkara, a fol- 
lower of Neb-kheru-ra on the throne, 
sent an expedition to Punt. It may 
well be that Hatshepsu’s expedition 
Was merely an echo of those of Sankh- 
kara and his predecessors; she copied 
the XIth dynasty in her temple build- 
ing, and carried her archaistic tenden- 
cies so far as to imitate them also in 
sending an expedition to Punt. These 
results are important. The new dis- 
covery explains why Hatshepsu’s 
architects, instead of building in the 
exact centre of the circus of Deir-el- 
Bahari, crammed the new temple up 
against the northern slope of the cliffs, 
leaving the great space to the south 
which has seemed unoccupied until this 
season’s work. We now sce that they 
were compelled to do this by the pres- 
ence, which we moderns had hardly 
suspected, of the older temple at Deir- 
el-Bahari. This temple, the newly dis- 
covered one, certainly existed side by 
side with the new temple of Hatshep- 
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su, throughout the XVIIIth dynasty, 
and did not fall into ruin until the 
Ramesside period or later. One of the 
pillars of the hypostyle hall bears the 
royal label of a Rameses. The relief- 
slabs of the hall and the pillars of the 
colonnade are covered with Ramesside 
graffiti, both written and incised, and 
the colonnade seems indeed to have 
been used as a sort of school or prac- 
tice-ground for young scribes and dee- 
orators. This would hardly have been 
tolerated if the building had still been 
in good repair, so that we can date its 
decadence with some certainty to the 
Ramesside period. 

As it was, in order to obtain room for 
their temple at all, Hatshepsu’s archi- 
tects were compelled to plant its upper 
platform, and the shrine of the god- 
dess Hathor adjoining, right on the top 
of part of the temenos-wall of the older 
temple. This comes out from under 
the XVIIIth dynasty building and 
passes along masking the face of the 
cliff, till it joins, at a remarkably acute 
angle, the facing-wall of the platform 
of the XIth dynasty temple. This 
platform, which was originally about 
15ft. to 18ft. high, is separated from 
the Hathor shrine of Hatshepsu’s tem- 
ple by an open court some 60ft. broad. 
Its facing-wall, of remarkably fine 
stonework, reminding one of Knossos 
and of the nearly contemporary walls 
of Dashur in its general effect, and far 
superior to anything of the kind in 
Hatshepsu’s temple, is about 120ft. 
long, running nearly east and west, 
roughly parallel with the later temple. 
The platform is rectangular; its east- 
ern side is cut off vertically like the 
northern side, and the facing-wall fol- 
lows its right-angled turn round into 
the colonnade. The stone pavement of 
the colonnade is perfectly preserved; it 
is 68ft. long and 14ft. wide. Of its 
columns, which originally numbered 24, 
disposed in two parallel rows of 12 
each, the row nearest the platform is” 
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complete. The columns, which are a 
little over 2ft. square, were originally 
1lft. or 12ft. high. They are broken 
off short at a height of from 4ft. to 7ft. 
above the ground. The ramp at the 
southern end of the colonnade has not 
yet been excavated. This ramp led up 
to a great entrance gate on the plat- 
form, of which the original finely pol- 
ished red granite threshold, measuring 
9ft. by 5ft., was discovered in position, 
with its door-socket, &c. This gate 
leads directly into the hypostyle hall 
of octagonal “proto-Doric” columns 
which has already been mentioned. 
These pillars are small and thin; they 
are about 2ft. 6in. in diameter, and rest 
upon circular bases 4ft. across. The 
bases of all are in position, but of the 
pillars themselves only a few remain; 
the highest (now covered up again for 
the summer) is about 9ft. high. Each 
bears the Royal titles of King Mentu- 
hetep, as do also the square col- 
umns of the colonnade below, and, 
like these also, they are made, 
not of the white limestone which 
was used for the facing-walls and re- 
lief blocks of the temple and for the 
similar columns of Hatshepsu’s temple, 
but of a gray sandstone which seems 
to have been specially affected by Men- 
tuhetep Neb-kheru-ra; we find it also 
in work of his at Abydos. There seem 
to have been eight rows of columns 
on either side of the central axis of the 
hall; the inter-columniation is very nar- 
row, measuring only 7ft. from centre 
to centre. The half-width of the plat- 
form from the northern corner to the 
central axis is about 80ft. The hall 
was surrounded by a_ thick wall of 
limestone, which was decorated with 
the reliefs already mentioned. On the 
facing-wall of the colonnade below re- 
main the only reliefs still in their origi- 
nal position. They represent a proces- 
sion of boats. 

Only the north-eastern corner of the 
platform has as yet been uncovered; 
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there remains therefore much impor- 
tant work to be done, which, it is 
hoped, will produce results even more 
important than those gained in the 
present season’s work. Several tombs 
of the XIth-XIIth dynasty, in the court 
and on the platform, were opened in 
the course of the work. Though vio- 
lated by tomb-robbers, probably in Ra- 
messide times, they have yielded ob- 
jects typical of interments of the pe- 
riod, in good condition. 

Many minor objects were found in 
the course of the excavations, includ- 
ing workmen’s tools.of the Ramesside 
period, baskets, mats, &c., numbers of 
ex-votos of wood, bronze, and faience 
originally dedicated in the MHathor 
shrine of the great temple, and thrown, 
when broken or useless, by the priests 
into the court between the two temples, 
which seems to have served as a dust 
heap, and a number of Coptic ostraka 
thrown out from the later deir. _ The 
two most important of these objects are 
the following—(1) A fragment of a 
stele mentioning a priest of the temple 
Khut-dsu or Akhet-dsut, which we know 
to be the name of Neb-kheru-ra’s tomb, 
found intact by the inspectors of tombs 
in the reign of Rameses IX. The pre- 
sumption is that the new funerary tem- 
ple is Akhet-dsut, which has not yet been 
identified. (2) A headless figure of a 
dignitary of the court of a Hyksos or 
Shepherd King, Aapehti, a monarch 
who is otherwise only known from a 
contemporary scarab in the British Mu- 
seum and a remarkable monument of 
the XIXth dynasty, discovered by Mar- 
iette at Tanis, which is dated in the 
“400th year” of King Setaapehti Nubti, 
and is therefore known as the “Tablet 
of 400 Years.” It had been supposed 
on account of the peculiar nature of the 
mention of this king on this monument, 
that he was not a king at all, but mere- 
ly the god Set, but the newly discov- 
ered inscription seems to prove his his- 
torical existence. 
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The figures of Jonathan, David and 
Samson in the Blackmore Memorial 
Window at Exeter are intended to be 
symbolical of the character of John 
Ridd, of “Lorna Doone” fame. The 
subscribers to the memorial include 
many Americans. The first three lines 
of the inscription, surely, somewhat 
shaky in grammar as regards line 1 on 
the tablet beneath the window are: 


This Tablet with the window above 
are a tribute of 
admiration and affection to the mem- 


ory of 
RicHARD DODDBIDGE BLACKMORE, 
M. A. 


A first volume of “Retrospects,” by 
Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, will 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
in the early autumn, containing many 
reminiscences of famous men and wom- 
en, and letters from Gladstone, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Browning, F. D. Maurice, 
Martineau, Dean Stanley, Matthew 
Arnold, and others. The “personal 
retrospect” of another Scottish philoso- 
pher has been published by Messrs. 
Blackwood—Professor Campbell Fra- 
ser’s “Biographia Philosophica.” Dr. 
Fraser’s memories carry him back con- 
siderably further than Professor 
Knight’s. He remembers being enter- 
tained, as a child, at the manse of 
Cawdor by the old minister who had 
helped to entertain Johnson and Bos- 
well more than half a century before. 
His later recollections include associa- 
tions with Jowett, John Stuart Mill, 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Herbert 
Spencer, and other authors. 


It seems a doubtful service to liter- 
ature which the Routledges are ren- 
dering in their reprints of “Half-For- 


gotten Books.” Usually, the books 
which are half-forgotten may as well 
be left to become wholly forgotten. 
But there are of course exceptions. It 
is nearly half a century since Charles 
Kingsley published his edition of 
Henry Brooke’s “Fool of Quality” in 
two volumes, with an introduction in 
which he declared that readers would 
learn from this beok more of that 
which is pure, sacred, and eternal than 
from any book published since Spen- 
ser’s “Faerie Queene.” The present 
series will include “The Fool of Qual- 
ity’ in one volume, with Kingsley’s 
introduction. It originally appeared 
in five volumes—in 1766. Another ro- 
mance to come from about the same 
period is Sarah Fielding’s “Adventures 
of David Simple,” published in 1744. 
Henry Fielding’s preface is to accom- 
pany the new edition. Another early 
work to be added is “The Life 
of John Buncle,” by Thomas Amory, 
who earned his title of “The English 
Rabelais” by marrying and burying as 
many as seven wives in the two vol- 
umes of this curious medley of fact 
and fiction. Earlier than any of these 
old authors comes Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
who will be represented in the present 
series by a volume containing ‘“Oroo- 
noko,” the least objectionable of Mrs. 
Behn’s books, “The Wandering Beau- 
ty,” and other novels. Another inter- 
esting revival is Mrs. Radcliffe’s “Ro- 
mance of the Forest,” originally issued 
in 1791, following and improving upon 
her “Sicilian Romance,” which Scott re- 
garded as the first modern example of 
the English poetical novel. It was the 


success of “The Romance of the For- 
est” which led to “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” a work which has already 
reappeared among the “Half-Forgotten 
Books.” 

















HAWTHORNE. 


Ten years ago I heard, ten have I loved, 

Thine haunting voice borne over the 
waste sea, 

Was it thy melancholy spirit moved 

Mine, with those gray dreams, that in- 
vested thee? 

Or was it, that thy beauty first re- 
proved 

The imperfect fancies, that looked fair 
to me? 

Thou hast both secrets: for to thee are 
known 

The fatal sorrows 
death; 

And thou hast found, on wings of pas- 
sage blown, 

That music, which is sorrow’s perfect 
breath; 

So, all thy beauty takes a soiemn tone, 

And art, is all thy melancholy saith. 


binding life and 


Now therefore is thy voice abroad for 
me, 

When through dark woodlands mur- 
muring sounds make way; 

Thy voice, and voices of the sounding 
sea, 

Stir in the branches, as none other may; 

All pensive loneliness is full of thee, 

And each mysterious, each autumnal 
day. 

Hesperian soul! Well hadst thou in 
the West 

Thine hermitage and meditative place; 

In mild, retiring fields thou wast at 
rest, 

Calmed by old winds, touched with 
aérial grace; 

Fields, whence old magic simples filled 
thy breast, 

And unforgotten fragrance balmed thy 
face. 


Lionel Johnson. 







“KEEP INNOCENCY.” 


Like an old battle youth is wild 

With bugle, and spear, and counter 
cry, 

Fanfare and drummery, yet a child 

Dreaming of that sweet chivalry, 

The piercing terror cannot see. 


Hawthorne, Etc. 


He, with a mild and serious eye 

Along the azure of the years, 

Sees the sweet pomp sweep hurtling 
by; 

But the sees not death’s blood and 
tears. 

Sees not the plunging of the spears. 


And all the strident horror of 

Horse and rider in red defeat 

Is only music fine enough 

To lull him into slumber sweet, 

In fields where ewe and lambkin bleat. 


O, if with such simplicity 

Himself take arms and suffer war; 
With beams his targe shall gilded be, 
Tho’ in the thickening gloom be far 
The steadfast light of any star. 


Tho’ hoarse War’s eagle on him perch, 

Quickened with guilty lightnings,— 
there 

It shall in vain for terror search, 

Where a child’s eyes ‘neath bloody 
hair 

Gaze purely thro’ the dingy air. 


But when the wheeling rout is spent, 
Tho’ in the heaps of slain he lie, 
Or lonely in his last content, 
Quenchless shall burn in secrecy 
The flame Death knows his victors by. 
Walter J. de la Mare. 
The Monthly Review. 


REFUGE. 
Twilight, a timid fawn, went glimmer- 
ing by, 
And Night, the dark-blue hunter, fol- 
lowed fast, 
Ceaseless pursuit and flight were in the 
sky, 
But the long chase had ceased for us 


at last. 


We watched together while the driven 
fawn 
Hid in the golden thicket of the day. 
We, from whose hearts pursuit and 
flight were gone, 
Knew on the hunter’s 
refuge lay. 


breast her- 


A, E. 








